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THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC? 
I 


ITS AIMS, METHODS, AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Plato has given us an excellent definition of music. “It 
is,” he says, “art so ordering sound as to reach the soul, in- 
spiring a love of virtue.” He would have the best music to 
be that which most perfectly expresses the soul’s good qualities. 
“Tt is to serve no idle pleasures,” he says in another place, 
“that the Muses have given us harmony, whose movements 
accord with those of the soul, but rather to enable us thereby 
to order the ill-regulated motions of the soul, even as rhythm 
is given us to reform our manners, which in most men are 
so wanting in balance and in grace.” This was the high ideal 
which the Greeks had of music. It was, in their conception, 
the expression of order in all things: far from regarding it 
as a mere pastime, they made it the indispensable foundation 


*The present article is the first of a series of translations of writings 
by the Reverend Dom Andre Mocquereau, 0O.S.B., of Solesmes, which 
are to be published by the Catholic Education Press with a view to 
making available in the English language the scholarly and scientific 
works on Gregorian Chant which have hitherto been available to 
French readers only. 

The Art of Gregorian Music has been selected as a suitable begin- 
ning because it deals on broad lines with the principles underlying 
the restoration of the liturgical chant of the Catholic Church. The 
paper was originally read before the Catholic University of Paris in 
1896 and thus antedated by nearly a decade the official action of the 
Holy See. In spite of this fact the translators have thought best to 
reproduce the paper without any attempt to bring it up to date in 
detail, partly because of its historical interest, but chiefiy because, 
dealing as it does with the subject on broad and general lines, it 
forms an ideal introduction to the more detailed study of the liturgical 
chant which will follow in the monumental work of Dom Mocquereau: 
Le Nombre Musical Gregorien. 
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of civilization and morality, a source of peace and of order 
for the soul, and of health and beauty for the body. Their 
masters were insistent that “rhythm and harmony should be so 
identified with the minds of the young that as they became 
more balanced and composed, they might be better able to 
speak and act aright. For, as a matter of fact, man’s whole 
being has need of rhythm and of harmony.” 

The very nature of that music, its dignity and simplicity, 
its gentle, tranquil movement seconded the master’s endeavors, 
and led, as it were, naturally to the desired end. “The an- 
cients,” says Westphal, “never attempted to express the actual 
and passionate life of the soul. The noise and bustle whither 
modern music carries our fancy, the representation of strife 
and strain, the portrayal of those opposing forces which con- 
tend for the mastery of the soul, were all alike unknown to 
the Greek mind. Rather was the soul to be lifted into a 
sphere of idealistic contemplation, there to find peace with 
herself and with the outer world, and so to rise to greater 
power of action.”* Greek music may not always have re- 
mained faithful to this ideal, but it is enough to know that 
in its primitive purity it rose to such heights. 

The Catholic Church, that society of souls established by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is the depository of all that is good 
and beautiful in the world. She inherited the traditions of 
antiquity, and gave a foremost place to the art of music, using 
it in her liturgy as well as for the instruction and sanctifica- 
tion of her children, no light task indeed when one recalls the 
state of society when that peaceful conquest was begun. But 
Holy Church set her strength and her hope in her divine Head, 
that true Orpheus, whose voice has power to charm the beasts, 
and melt the very rocks. She had, moreover, treasured those 
words of St. Paul: “Teach and admonish one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles.” In the mouth of 


the great Apostle this precept had all the force of law: rightly, 


*His Eminence Cardinal Penaud commented upon these last few 
lines in his impressive and charming pages upon the réle of music in 
education. I feel bound to call attention here to this book, the title 
of which is: Eurythmie et Harmonie, Commentaire d’une Page de 
Platon. Paris, Téqui, 1896. 

"Westphal, Metrik, I, p. 261.—Cf. Gervaert, Histoire et théorie de la 
musique de Vantiquité, I, p. 36. 
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therefore, may music be considered a constituent element of 
the Church’s worship. St. Dennis was of this opinion, and 
none have treated of the divine psalmody with greater insight 
than he. It was, in his conception, the preparation for the 
deepest mysteries of the faith. “The hallowed chant of the 
Scriptures,” he writes, “which is essentially a part of all our 
mysteries, cannot be separated from the most sacred of them 
all (he is speaking of the mystery of the Eucharist or Synaxis). 
For in the whole sacred and inspired Book is shown forth 
God, the Creator and Disposer of all things.” St. Dennis 
then describes that great drama at once human and divine 
which is enacted in our sacred books, and in the liturgy, and 
continues: “Wherefore the sacred chants form, as it were, 
a universal hymn telling forth the things of God, and work 
in those who recite them devoutly an aptitude for either 
receiving or conferring the various sacraments of the Church. 
The sweet melody of these Canticles prepares the powers of 
the soul for the immediate celebration of the holy mysteries, 
and by the unison of those divine songs, brings the soul into 
subjection to God, making it to be at one with itself and 
with its fellows, as in some single and concordant choir of 
things divine.’”* Peace, strength, purity, love: in very truth, 
the music of the Christian Church soars to greater heights 
than that of the ancients. 

Is it possible, however, for any music of man’s making to 
realize this ideal? Can modern music do so? If the ques- 
tion were put, no doubt the answer would be, “Quo non 
ascendam?” What shall hinder it? Were you to enquire of 
M. Combarieu, who has plunged more deeply than any other 
critic into the potentialities and ideals of music,® he would 
doubtless reply that this high ideal does not transcend its 
powers. But although I both admire and respect the views 
of this distinguished musician, I cannot share them. I know 
modern music well: it cannot, in its present form, rise to the 
heights of the Christian ideal. And if you name those great 
creators of the classic symphony, Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, 


‘S, Dionysius Areop. De Eccl. Hierarchia. Ch. III. 
‘Jules Combarieu, des Rapports de la Musique et de la Poéste con- 
siderées au point de vue de Verpression. (Paris, Alcan.) Ch, IV, 
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Berlioz, I must again answer in the negative. Those eagles 
of their art never attained to the tranquil spheres of Chris- 
tian music. They had indeed force of conception, inspiration, 
the flight of genius: some had, moreover, the light of faith, 
the flame of love; one thing only was lacking, and that was 
a language so pure, so free from all earthly alloy, as to be 
able to echo faithfully that divine calm, that ordered peace, 
that ever attuned melody which rings in the heart of Holy 
Church, and reminds the exiles of earth of the tranquil, end- 
less harmonies of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Far be it from me that, in thus criticising these great com- 
posers, I should seem to disparage them. To disown them 
would be to disown my dearest memories. Often, as a child, 
I was lulled to sleep to the sound of the sonatas, the trios and 
the quartets of Beethoven, Mozart, or Haydn. And when I 
grew to man’s estate, I took my place as ’cellist in an orchestra 
conducted by that revered master, M. Charles Dancla, a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire. I know the power of orchestral 
music. At Pasdeloup, and at the Société du Conservatoire 
more especially, I was alternately swayed, overwhelmed, 
soothed and entranced; it is the conviction born of this expe- 
rience that enables me to assert today that the ideals of Chris- 
tian art are not, and cannot be, found therein. 

Is, then, this ideal realized by Palestrina? A few days 
hence, in this very place, M. Bordes, one of the greatest 
authorities on this subject, will, no doubt, answer this question. 
Moreover, M. Camille Bellaigue has already treated of the 
characteristics and the beauties of Palestrina’s compositions 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. One remark, however, I will 
allow myself: The Church could not have allowed sixteen 
centuries to elapse before she found a chant befitting her 
worship. 

Shall we, then, find what we seek in the Gregorian chant? 
I venture to think so: nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that this hallowed chant has in our days so fallen into dis- 
repute, and is so condemned and discredited that to present 
this. patrician outcast as the most artistic and finished reali- 
zation of the Church’s prayer would seem folly. That music 
which, in the days of its glory, was so full of beauty, is today 
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unrecognizable. Like the Master whom it hymns, the chant 
is come to the hour of its passion. “Non est specics ei, neque 
decor, et vidimus eum et non erat aspectus et desideravimus 
eum.” There is neither beauty nor comeliness: the music which 
we hear in our churches does not attract us: it is an object 
of contempt: “Unde nec reputavimus eum.”* 

And yet, notwithstanding its sorry plight, something of the 
ancient power and majesty remains. You have but to read 
the impressions recorded by Durtal in Huysman’s book, “En 
Route,” to see that the chant is still able to turn souls to God. 
Along the way, bestrewn with relics and with blood, are yet 
some faithful ones who pray and hope beside the grave where 
the chant awaits the day of resurrection. That day, gentle- 
men, has already dawned: A day real enough, even if not 
all glorious and resplendent as that of the Master. In many 
places the chant, even now is heard. Rome has summoned 
it to the venerable feasts of St. Gregory: it is installed in the 
Vatican; Venice has restored it to its former place beneath 
the dome of St. Mark’s. Everywhere the chant is found: in 
Belgium, in Germany, in England, in Spain, in America. It is 
used by all the great religious orders; in France it has invaded 
all our churches. It has existed in a quiet way in Paris 
for some years, and today you meet it at the Institut Catho- 
lique, so that it may be said to have fairly established itself 
in the very stronghold of intellectual culture. You are soon 
to hear the chant for yourselves, and I trust that its artless, 
unaffected beauty will go straight to your hearts. But before 
you do so, you will allow me, I hope, a few words by way of 
introduction. 

The chant is invariably set to words. Among the ancients 
music was regarded as the auxiliary of poetry: “It was speech 
raised to the highest term of power, acting simultaneously 
upon the sensitive and intellectual faculties.”” Unconscious 
of its own power, music did not at once throw off the yoke 
of centuries in the first ages of Christianity. Indeed, had it 
existed as a separate art, the Church would not have made 


*This was written in 1896, before the time when Pope Pius X restored 


the Gregorian melodies officially, in a version which has been made 
binding upon the universal Church. 
"Lamennais. Esquisse d'une philosophie, III, p. 293. 
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use of it. Music without words would not have served her 
end, which is to give her children not sacred melodies only, 
and vague musical impressions, but also theological and phi- 
losophical truths, and definite acts of faith, of love and of 
praise, which music alone could never formulate. 

The primitive conception of music was therefore perfectly 
adapted to the Church’s purpose. Set, as it were, at the con- 
fluence of those tw6 streams of civilization, the Jewish and the 
Graeco-Roman, the Church, with her rare insight, borrowed 
from the music of both whatever was most suited to her pur- 
pose. The words, and also the whole scheme of her psalmody, 
were taken from the books of Holy Scripture, that treasure 
the Church had received from the Lord’s hands. The psalmody 
of the Roman office, indeed, with its verses and strophes char- 
acterized by antiphons, which serve as refrains, has a most 
unmistakable Jewish flavor. The Psalter stood forth above all 
others as the book of divine praise: the Church added thereto 
songs of her own making. This is not the place to remind 
you of the surpassing beauty of the Liturgy: it ought, never- 
theless, to be done, for, in order fully to fathom the meaning 
of the chant, it is imperative that we should understand, love, 
and live those hallowed canticles. For it must ever be borne 
in mind that they are the essential part of plainsong. 

But however great their beauty, the mere recitation of the 
words does not suffice. The Church does not merely know 
her dogmas: she loves them, and therefore she must sing 
them. “Reason,” wrote Joseph de Maistre, “can only speak; 
but love sings.” But the Church sings for yet another rea- 
son. Although the word of God has such power that it would 
seem that the mere hearing would enthrall both mind and 
heart, it is, alas, addressed to mortal men, to souls dull and 
heedless, buried, as it were, beneath the covering of flesh and 
sense, which must be pierced before it can touch them. And 
therefore the Church summons to her aid that most subtle 
and penetrating of all arts, music. Albeit inferior to speech 
in the world of the intelligence, it reigns supreme in the world 
of sense, possessing, as it does, accents of matchless strength 
and sweetness to touch the heart, to stir the will, and to give 
utterance to prayer. 
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It was from the Graeco-Roman stream that the Church 
borrowed the elements of her music. She chose diatonic 
melody because of its dignity and virility, for chromatic and 
inharmonic melodies accorded but ill with the pure worship 
of God. It is, moreover, probable that the Church adapted 
her songs to the Greek modes and scales; to what extent, 
however, it is impossible to say. It has been recently asserted, 
though without any sort of proof, that the pagan airs or nomes, 
were adopted by the Church, and used by the early Christians, 
but this assertion is in manifest contradiction with all that 
we know of the Fathers, and of the Councils, as well as with 
the mind of the Church. Until further information comes 
to hand, I incline to think that the airs to which our anti- 
phons are set, whether simple, florid, or neumatic, are in very 
deed of the Church’s own composition. 

Whether this be so or not, of this marriage of Jewish poetry 
done into Latin, with the chant, was born a new art, perfect 
in its kind, which, though imbued with the principles of 
antiquity, was nevertheless well fitted to serve the Church’s 
purpose. One of our modern poets* most aptly describes it: 
Beau vase athénien, plein de fleurs du Calvaire. And so 
it is: Like music of the ancients, its offspring is simple 
and discreet, sober in its effects; it is the humble servant, 
the vehicle of the sacred text, or, if you will, a reverent, 
faithful, and docile commentary thereon. Even as a healthy 
body is an instrument perfectly fitted to serve the soul, 
and to interpret its workings, so the chant interprets the 
truth, and gives it a certain completeness which words alone 
could not achieve. The two are bound up together: the word 
sheds the rays of intellectual light upon the mysterious shadow 
world of sound, while the melody pervades the words with 
deep inward meaning, which it alone can impart. Thus 
mingled, one with the other, music and poetry ravish man’s 
whole being, and uplift the soul to the blissful contemplation 
of truth. 

Before we pursue our subject further, you ought to hear 
some examples of plainsong. The real value of a statue 
cannot be estimated from a description, however graphic. 


"Victor de Laprade. 
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And so I propose setting before you a fair statue of ancient 
church music, not mutilated, but restored, living, and com- 
plete. It will be easier for me afterwards to make you admire 
the dignified simplicity, the harmony and proportion, of its 
lines, and the pervading sweetness of its expression. 

To aid me in this attempt, the execution of the chant should 
be perfect. The voices should be pure, flexible, and trained 
as in the great academies of the capital. Nevertheless, I 
have thought it better not to choose trained singers for my 
purpose. Not that I consider art to be a negligible quantity 
in the execution of plainsong. On the contrary, it is a point 
on which many, unhappily, have fallen into regrettable ex- 
aggerations which are only calculated to discredit the chant. 
But on this occasion, in order to prove that a lengthy train- 
ing is not an indispensable condition, and, at the same time, 
to show what results may be attained by such ordinary means 
as may everywhere be found, and in the conviction, moreover, 
that culture and intelligence will always give a better render- 
ing than mere art, however perfect, I have chosen some young 
men who would be much astonished were I to introduce them 
to you as great artists. I therefore refrain from doing so; 
this, however, I may say of them, they have the type of soul 
which can appreciate and render these holy melodies. 

[At this point the Schola sang the following simple chants: 
An Ambrosian Gloria in excelsis, the Ambrosian antiphon 
In Israhel, followed by the psalm Laudate Pueri, and the 
Gregorian antiphon Cantate Domino with the Magnificat.] 

Dom Mocqumreav. 


(To be continued) 
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ON TRYING TO SERVE TWO MASTERS 


Recently wide publicity has been given the views of two 
prominent spokesmen for the Catholic schools, Father Wynne 
and Judge Halley, who suggest, among other things, that the 
time is ripe for Catholic education to assume leadership and 
to have done with the traditional policy of following. These 
gentlemen are but giving voice to a conviction that has been 
growing in the minds of many Catholic school men. The 
old apology, that we are affording the same education as that 
offered in the public schools, fails to satisfy those who appre- 
ciate the true genius of Catholic education. Moreover, it is 
not exactly a proud boast when all concerned seem to be cher- 
ishing grave misgivings about the quality of American public 
school education. 

That the curriculum and form of administration of the 
public schools should have been the norm of Catholic educa- 
tional activity in the past, when education was an infant 
venture in the United States and when the conduct of schools 
was a comparatively simple undertaking, was but natural. 
The Church of Christ has ever exemplified the principle of 
adaptation, adjusting herself to the condition and circum- 
stances of her children in whatever age or clime. The early 
American schools reflected the felt needs of American life; 
Catholics in common with their fellow-citizens of other faiths, 
appreciated these needs and sought to meet them by taking 
the accepted educational materials and adding thereunto the 
necessary complement of religion. 

But great and subtle changes have taken place in American 
educational thought since those days. In the first place, the 
American schools are becoming more and more secular, not 
in the negative sense that the term implied in the past, when 
it meant the absence of any definite teaching of religion, but 
in a newer and a positive sense, which makes the absence of 
religion a fundamental article in the educational creed. It is 
but the reflection of the gradual secularization of modern life. 
The revolt against authoritative religion has run its course 
through heresy, rationalism, romanticism, materialistic evo- 
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lution, until it has reached the present state of profound dis- 
belief in anything save the so-called infinite possibilities of 
science, whether physical or social. Samuel Chester Parker, in 
his “History of Modern Elementary Education,” has traced the 
reflex of the process in the world of education. Every modern 
writer on public school problems emphasizes the naturalistic 
doctrine that the needs of society and social welfare are the 
only worth-while norms of educational endeavor. With lofty, 
albeit ignorant, disdain, they refer to a benighted past when 
the churches invoked the motivation of a “saccharine hence 
and a superheated subsequently.” They hold up the French 
system of civic-moral instruction as a splendid ideal; they 
are even importing educational prophets from France to 
preach it in American universities. Because the concept, 
Society, is, after all, a rather nebulous thing, they look for 
something that will serve to clothe it with reality, and they 
make the state the tangible expression of their ideals. As 
Dr. Maurice Francis Egan has pointed out in a recent article 
in America, it all amounts to Hegelianism, with its doctrine 
of the Absolute State. Our earlier American pedagogues went 
to school in Germany; at the present moment their successors 
are the best Prussians in the world. 

The major prophet among them all, whose name they speak 
with awed reverence, John Dewey, never misses an opportunity 
to speak slightingly of supernatural religion. His influence 
has made Pragmatism the generally accepted basis of Amer- 
ican educational philosophy. In a recent contribution to 
The New Republic’ he gives ready evidence of his attitude 
toward traditional religious faith. He indicates that faith 
in education is as good a religion as any other, provided it does 
not go what he insinuates is the usual way of religions, and 
become “formal hypocritical and, in the end, a mass of 
dogmas called pedagogy and a mass of ritualistic exercises 
called administration.” Says Dewey: 


I see no ground for criticizing those who regard education 


religiously. There have been many worse objects of faith 


were John: “Education as Religion.” New Republic, Sept. 13, 
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and hope than the ideal possibilities of the development of 
human nature, and more harmful rites and cults than thvuse 
that constitute a school system. . . . Faith in the possibilities 
of education is enormous. But the notion that we cannot 
really direct the processes that lead in actual living human 
beings to good and bad products is equally widespread. The 
popular conception of “free will” is a case in point. What 
is it but a name for the sum-total of forces which resist and 
pervert our efforts at educational direction? It is a rationali- 
zation of our own inabilities to deal with the development of 
human beings; a shifting of our responsibilities to some un- 
known mysterious power whose force is greater than ours. 
. . . We fall back on native genius and native depravity, in- 
nate “smartness” and stupidity and various other practical 
synonyms for God and the devil—good and bad forces which 
control us and which we cannot modify. 

All of which has very little in common with the doctrine of 
the fall of man, with the concept of sin, with the dogma of 
the necessity of grace—in a word, with anything that we as 
Catholics hold sacred and fundamental. 

It may be objected that these are but the mouthings of an 
individual who influences but a small group. As a matter of 
fact, this man is but expressing ideas that are but too common 
among those who enjoy educational leadership in this country 
today, and the name of the group they influence is legion. 
No two institutions exert a more profound influence on Amer- 
ican educational theory and practice than Teachers College, 
Columbia, and the School of Education at Chicago University. 
And the name of Dewey is writ large over both of them. 
One reads the annual reports of Nicholas Murray Butler, so 
generally sane and conservative in tone, and then wonders if 
he ever comes in contact with his professors of education. But 
he does boast of the number of former professors and grad- 
uates of Teachers College who hold enviable positions in the 
educational world, chairs in other schools, state and city 
superintendencies, supervisorships of every description. He 
might likewise mention the hundreds of city principals and 
rural-school officials who have attended a few summer sessions 
and been duly impressed. Or le might dilate at length on 
the Teachers College alumni associations in every part of the 


country, open to all who have spent any time at Columbia, and 
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powerful enough to cause a certain newspaper syndicate in 
the Middle West to raise its voice in protest. 

What is true of Columbia is even as true of Chicago. 
None could ever accuse Judd or Bobbitt of partisanship 
for the cause of revealed religion. Samuel Chester Parker 
is eminently fair as a historian, yet he sympathizes with the 
secularization that he describes so well, and the moral he 
draws from a study of civic instruction in the French schools 
is that the state should allow no private agency to give the 
necessary training in citizenship. The implication is that 
the splendid morale which won the war for the French people 
was due to the fact that the government legislated religion out 
of the schools. Judd told the writer one time, in conversa- 
tion, that in his opinion the Catholic schools must always fall 
short of American educational ideals, because they are neces- 
sarily authoritarian, and authority would naturally refuse to 
recognize the need for reforms and be tardy of entering the 
field of experimentation, which he feels is the sole hope of 
the future. 

These men are not anti-Catholic in the usual sense of the 
term. But surely their philosophy has little in common with 
our own. Witness their contemptuous use of the term 
“medieval,” the while we are quite convinced that the charge 
of medievalism is a glory rather than a reproach. They 
regard the modern school as a means of building up and per- 
petuating a condition which Dean Inge describes as follows: 


The industrial revolution has generated a new type of 
barbarism, with no roots in the past. For the second time in 
the history of Western Europe, continuity is in danger of 
being lost. A generation is growing up, not uneducated, but 
educated in a system which has little connection with Euro- 
pean culture in its historical development. The classics are 
not taught; the Bible is not taught; history is not taught to 
any effect. What is even more serious, there are no social 
traditions. The modern townsman is déraciné: he has for- 
gotten the habits and sentiments of the village from which 
his forefathers came. An unnatural and unhealthy mode of 
life, cut off from the sweet and humanizing influences of 
nature, has produced an unnatural and unhealthy mentality 
to which we shall find no parallels in the past. Its chief char- 
acteristic is profound secularity and materialism. The typical 
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town artisan has no religion and no superstition; he has no 
ideals beyond the visible and tangible world of the senses. 
This, of course, opens an impassable gulf between him and 
oe is the Greek religion, and a still wider gulf between him and 
Christianity. The attempts which are occasionally made, 
especially in this country, to dress up the labour movement 
p, as a return to the Palestinian Gospel are little short of 

{ grotesque. The contrast is well summed up by Belfort Bax, 
in a passage quoted by Professor Gardner. “According to 
Christianity, regeneration must come from within. The ethics 
and religion of modern socialism, on the contrary, look for 
regeneration from without, from material conditions and a 
higher social life.’ Here the gauntlet is thrown down to 
Christ and Plato alike.* 

If such tendencies are operative in secular education, it is 
surely high time for us to become more self-conscious and 
to divest ourselves of the girdle of blind leadership. Among 
other things, it is going to prove mighty expensive dashing up 
all the blind alleys into which the secularists head. But the 
real reason for proceeding on our own is the fact that we are 
maintaining a Catholic school system in this country, for 
< a purpose that transcends the ideal of citizenship and social 
efficiency. The Catholic schools of America exist for the 
same reason that Catholic schools have existed from the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era, namely, to teach the religion 
of Jesus Christ, to contribute to the sanctification of souls, 
and to prepare them for citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 
With us there is no guesswork, no experimentation necessary 
to discover the ultimate end of Catholic education. We know 
what we are about, for we learn our pedagogy, not from John 
Dewey, but from the Greatest of all Teachers. Our assurance 
may yield some amusement to Mr. Judd, but we are none 
the less proud of it. We are quite prepared to experiment 
a 2 with details and methods. St. Ignatius, Loyola and St. John 

4 Baptist de la Salle experimented in their day. But our ex- 
perimentation is ever guided by the strong light of our prin- 
ciples. Nor are we in any manner remiss when it comes to 
consulting the temporal needs of our children. Thoroughness 
has ever been a virtue with us, and as far as concerns citizen- 


The Legacy of Greece,” edited by R. W. Livingstone, p. 38. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1922. 
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ship and social efficiency, we know we are on the right road 
toward assuring these ideals, because when a man is taught 
to know, to love and to serve God, he will, perforce, be strongly 
conscious of his duties to his country and to his fellow-man. 
The First Commandment always implies the Second. 

There is grave cause for concern in the spirit of compromise 
that some of our people are cultivating as a means of disarm- 
ing hostility to our schools. As a prominent Catholic educator 
once remarked—pity he did not write it—“It is a question as 
to whether it is better to perish miserably in compromise or 
to die fighting gloriously.” The result would be the same 
in the end, but the second method savors more of Calvary. 
We may take the road of state certification, of state super- 
vision and inspection, but we are very likely to find ourselves 
with a school system that is Catholic only in the sense that 
it is supported by Catholic money. The question is: Would a 
system such as that be worth supporting? They might allow 
us to teach religion after we have devoted as much time as 
they indicate for the teaching of the other subjects out of the 
texts that they prescribe. The teachers might be allowed to 
retain their religious garb. But for all the outward seeming, 
the voice would be the voice of Dewey, or Snedden, or Strayer, 
or Judd. 

One of the surest ways to secularize our schools is to 
allow the state to dictate the terms for the training of our 
teachers. We have heard of a situation in one state, where 
the professors sent out to the various religious communities 
by the state authorities, at the invitation of the superiors, 
were instructed to present the methods approved by Columbia. 
We have met Sisters who have been in attendance at state 
normals and secular universities, and somehow they did not 
ring quite true. Perhaps, upon analysis, it was because they 
were a bit patronizing and rather ignorantly superior in their 
airs. At any rate they were not just like the Nuns we have 
known in the past. It is just a bit anomalous, when one 
thinks it over, that we should refuse the sacraments to Cath- 
olic parents who send their children to the public schools, 
and then turn about and send our Sisters to institutions 
where they are regaled with the theories of men and women 
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who cherish a thinly veiled contempt for their sacred calling, 
and who are strangers to the ideals of their Heavenly Bride- 
groom. Yes, the Sisters think it is all very lovely. None 
insulted them openly, though they could not register under 
their religious name and were called Miss So-and-So in class. 
The professors never once attacked the Holy Father, and 
they did say some nice things about the medieval monasteries 
and the Jesuits. And Professor X told them that he always 
liked to see the Sisters in his class—they work so hard. 

We are making no obscurantist plea. We are as zealous as 
anyone for the proper advancement of our teachers and the 
raising of our educational standards. But we are convinced 
that it is not necessary for them to go into the ways of the 
world to get the training they need. There is not a consider- 
able religious community that is not able to afford its mem- 
bers a better normal training than they can get in any state 
normal. And where communities are unable to take care of 
themselves, diocesan authorities can devise ways and means 
to help them. When it comes to preparation for advanced 
degrees, we find our Catholic institutions moving heaven and 
earth to accommodate the Sisters. The Catholic University, 
Notre Dame, Marquette, Villanova, Fordham—these are but 
a few of the larger institutions that have opened their doors 
to the Nuns. 

We are not forgetting the fact that the state has certain 
rights with regard to the education of Catholic children. But 
we make a distinction between the fact and the means, The 
state is justified in demanding evidence of the fact of educa- 
tion; we may quarrel with its right to dictate the means. Our 
schools should be standardized, to be sure, but not according 
to a norm set from without. The Catholic school is a complete 
entity, and not a mere adjunct to another system. What we 
need is a Catholic standardizing body that will indicate the 
measure for Catholic education. We have the beginnings of 
such standardization in the legislation of the Council of Bal- 
timore. The Catholic Educational Association and the Cath- 
olic University have carried the idea further. Instead of at- 
tempting to conform to secular standards, derived from a 
secular philosophy of education, let our leaders work out a 
system of standards that are inherently Catholic, and then 
present it to the state as evidence of what we are doing. Such 
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a method would satisfy the rightful claims of the state and 
at the same time preserve the religious character of our 
schools. 

Someone, a Catholic, made the remark some time ago that 
the trouble with priests is that they always inject their 
theology into discussions of education. Which is a high com- 
pliment to the priesthood, for it proves that we realize that, 
apart from theology, Catholic schools have no reason for 
existence. The parish school is the pastor’s most effective 
pulpit. It is his best instrument for preaching the doctrine 
of Christ. But what chance will his message have if other 
preachers are to share his place—a Robinson to insist that 
modern civilization owes nothing to Christianity, a Dewey 
to speak lightly of revealed religion, a Dopp to tell weird 
stories of cave-men and tree-dwellers, an author in science 
to preach a rabid and ignorant theory of evolution? It is 
not a bit easier to serve two masters today than it ever was. 
And the promise of ultimate triumph still holds good for those 
who seek first the Kingdom of God. 

Grorcy JOHNSON. 


i 
' 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


One of the most vital subjects engaging the attention of 
educators today is physical training in the schools. Thirty 
years ago the school assumed no responsibility for the health 
of the child, save a little instruction in physiology.’ The 
mere elements of anatomy were taught. Children learned, 
for example, the number and names of the bones of the body. 
In some instances an occasional thought was given by indi- 
vidual teachers to the more elementary regulations in regards 
to school hygiene, ventilation and personal cleanliness of the 
pupils. But today the tendency seems to be that the state 
is superseding the family in medical care of the children as 
she has done in elementary education. Today the chief em- 
phasis is upon practical hygiene. Bacteria, especially the 
ones that are the cause of contagious diseases, are studied and, 
in a great measure, successfully combated. The social coopera- 
tion of all citizens for proper sanitation in the community is 
duly emphasized in civic meetings, city commercial clubs, and 
in the literature circulated by these organizations. This 
establishes a close relation between hygiene and civics. This 
change in the teaching of school hygiene has been brought 
about gradually. The movement had its inception in various 
private organizations and began during the first five years 
after 1900. Finney traces three stages in the development 
of health work in schools. The first had for its purpose the 
detection of contagious diseases. The second included non- 
contagious, as well. This led to an astounding discovery of 
physical defects in school children. The third stage has in- 
troduced medical supervision of the preventative type into the 
school. School nurses are now members of the school teaching 
staff in many of the cities and in some rural communities. 
Medical clinics embracing all the phases of physical health 
have been established in our various public school systems. 
Medical inspection includes four fields of endeavor: preven- 
tion of epidemics, the causes and the cure of physical defects, 
the provision of proper environment conducive to good health, 
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and the knowledge and practice of correct habits of thought 
and action in regard to health. Courses in school hygiene are 
now being developed in all normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. In addition, much more attention is paid to the hy- 
gienic aspects of architecture.’ 

The late war has given an impetus to all phases of health 
work and physical training in the schools. Since July, 1915, 
twenty-five states have enacted legislation relative to physical 
education.*. The term physical education is sometimes re- 
garded as incidental with the hygiene of childhood and youth. 
Others limit its meaning to the development of motor habits 
only. A usage more in conformity with the present conception 
of man’s nature is that which secures for him bodily health 
and the right kind and amount of motor activity by which 
the individual may be influenced for good in mind and body, 
as well as in character. The term physical denotes the means 
and not the end.° The measures taken by our states will 
assure us that if the young men of the nation ever have to 
submit to a physical examination again for services under 
her flag, the country will not be lacking thirty-three and a 
third in fitness. 

The late war, as above indicated, marks a new milestone 
in the progress of the world. Its significance will become 
more and more apparent as time passes.° Its profound in- 
fluence is spread the world over, and there is not a phase of 
the life of man that has not felt its effects. Education, no 
less than other institutions, fell under the sway of the mighty 
Mars. Since education is a preparation for living and the 
most vital issue of life for the past several years was the 
defense of the honor of our country, naturally the schools 
had to change a curriculum of peace for one of war. During 
this national crisis the school engaged in a variety of wartime 
activities. The public good demanded that the youth of the 
country, as well as those who were to carry on the actual 
fighting, and those who were to guide the destinies of the 


*Finney: p. 257. 

*Ayres, Williams, and Wood: “Healthful Schools,” p. 13 ff. N. Y. 
*‘Burgenstein, L.: “School Hygiene,” p. 1 ff. N. Y., 1915. 

"Recent State Legislation. 1922. Bulletin, 1, p. 5. 
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Ship of State at home, should do their share to help win the 
war. And so the vast army of the children of this country 
entered the different movements upon which the whole nation 
was concentrating its energies. They bought Thrift Stamps, 
enrolled in the Red Cross, knitted socks and sweaters for the 
soldiers, made four-minute speeches, cultivated war gardens, 
and denied themselves the luxuries and even the necessities 
of life. Many of the things which they learned during this 
crisis are continued by them on a peace basis. Consequently 
the future of the American school can be better understood 
by understanding what the war has done to influence the 
current of its history. 

The war and the role the school played in it have cleared 
up many things in education that we knew in a vague manner. 
It, as trial invariably does, retaught these lessons with an 
impression that will have an effect. Doubtless, the greatest 
lesson that the war brought home to us is the old one that 
a country is what its schools make it. The weaknesses of 
our educational system have been compellingly shown in the 
rejection from the service and the assignment of young men 
to limited service because of physical disability.’ The nation 
is now aware of the loss of its man power during the war. 
And as a result there is evident a new insight as to the function 
of education and a determination to eradicate these same 
peace-time disorders which are even more blamable because 
they are more easily avoided and prevented. Expediency, 
wisdom, economy, and the happiness of the race demand that 
we remedy this national wastage and thereby attain to the 
social efficiency that will enable us to keep our place among 
the nations of the earth. The report of the Surgeon General 
gives the following data, and this information, alarming as it 
is, does not include the number of those men, possibly unfit, 
who were exempted on account of their occupation. The ages 
range from twenty to thirty years. We give here just a mere 
cross-section, as it were, of the physical examinations as a 
complete record is not as yet available. 


"Keith, J. A., and Bagley, W. C.: “The Nation and the Schools,” p. 173. 
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Total number of men examined physically’: 


Number disqualified totally or partially .................54. 949,419 
Per cent disqualified totally or partially .................+.. 29.59 


Many of these defects were such as could have been remedied 
had they been treated in time. These astounding figures set 
the serious-minded citizens of the country thinking, and they 
readily agreed that such conditions are detrimental to the 
pursuits of peace as well as war. The desult of this discovery 
was to give a new impetus to school hygiene, medical inspec- 
tion, school clinics and education. It is the purpose of health 
education in the school today, according to Dr. Bonser of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to give children the 
knowledge that will most effectively help them to keep well 
and to develop habits in them which will be the practical 
application of this knowledge.” The knowledge must be re- 
lated to the needs of everyday life and always usable, and 
the habits must be so strongly rooted that they will continue 
all through life. It is not sufficient, however, to get the body 
in physical fitness, but we must make the effort to keep it fit. 
To do this we must provide wholesome enjoyment for the 
children in sports, games and play. These activities are 
valuable not only for health but for the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which they give in themselves. Physical education in- 
cludes both education in health and enjoyment. The two 
aims are vitally related. 

In physical education there are three elements, namely, 
health knowledge, health habits and physical recreation. 
Health knowledge is the necessary information needed about 
food, clothing, shelter, and the structure and use of the various 
parts of the body. It is estimated that six million children 
in the United States are under weight. The causes of this 
are manifold. Many, of course, are due to the mode of living 
in our industrial age. But experiments have shown that the 
greater number of cases are caused by the parents’ lack of 


‘Second Report of the Provost Marshal General, 1919, p. 153. 
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knowledge of what kind of food to buy and how to prepare 
it for table use. The kind of food, the variety, the amount, 
the preparation for eating, the time to eat, how to keep the 
food pure and clean; the kind of clothing needed for the dif- 
ferent seasons and conditions, and how it may be kept clean 
and wholesome; the ways and means of keeping the rooms of 
the home properly lighted, heated, and ventilated; the cleanli- 
ness of the house, yard, street, and neighborhood, as well as the 
manner of avoiding dangers from moving vehicles—all are 
part of the knowledge needed to keep well. For the structure 
and care of the various parts of the body, it is sufficient to 
know what in ordinary life situations will help to the intel- 
ligent care and use of these parts. Authorities say that 
perhaps fifteen million children—that is, three out of every 
four children in this country—are suffering from some defect 
that might be corrected or prevented, namely defects due to 
the lack of care of the eyes, teeth, etc. If the children had 
some idea about the functions of these different parts they 
would realize the need of caring for them in order to prevent 
the blameful effects that follow from the neglect of the 
same. If children can be made to see the force of this argu- 
ment it will be easy to have them acquire habits to prevent 
or cure these defects. These same physical defects are in 
some instances the cause of moral delinquency.’® 

William Healy, Director of the Psychopathic Institute, 
Juvenile Court, and Chicago Policlinic, says that the treat- 
ment of physical ailments and incapacities of the offender 
is often an absolutely indispensable condition for his moral 
success. A physical irritation may be immensely formative 
of character. Often there is some disability which tends to 
prevent giving or receiving satisfaction in employment or 
education. A good example of this is that of a young man 
who had been to court five or six times and had been sentenced 
to and discharged from institutions as many times without 
anyone paying any attention to his vision, which was about 
one-fifth of normal, to say nothing of his general physical 
makeup, which was such as to preclude his success at most 
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kinds of labor. When he failed time and time again in his 
utterly poor environment, society passed him along with the 
offenders through the mill of the law. It is clear that, whether 
physical conditions are, directly or indirectly, the the causa- 
tive factors of delinquency, they should never be neglected. 
The actions needed for the care of the body are so necessary 
that the only safe and economic way to secure their most 
effective performance is to “form the habit.” These habits 
of health should be developed in the children as early as 
possible in life and continued throughout. They will become 
more and more appreciated as the child puts them into prac- 
tice, and their valuable purpose is more clearly brought out 
as the child progresses in the grades. 

The health habits and health knowledge of which we have 
spoken are most valuable, but physical fitness means much 
more than the mere absence of disease. Health is the condi- 
tion that the body enjoys when each organ separately, and all 
the organs cooperatively, perform their respective functions 
normally. The only dependable way to attain this desirable 
result is by systematic physical exercise. In this way only 
can bodily vigor and endurance, as well as muscular strength 
and skill, be acquired. When this physical exercise is taken 
in the form of games a host of moral, social and mental 
benefits accrue therefrom. These exercises or games are not 
merely physical exercise alone nor are they recreation or 
diversion only. They are the means that the body has of 
keeping itself fit and thereby transmuting the healthy body 
tone to the mental tone. When one considers the beneficent 
results that have come to us from the health and physical 
education in this country, is it any wonder that we are 
anxious to support and develop the system so that our country 
may increase her economic efficiency; that humanity may be 
relieved of much avoidable suffering; that fitness, poise, and 
control may be the boon of all our children and _ positive 
happiness and enjoyment be the right of all our citizens? 

Together with the end of physical education that the state 
and the public school have in view—namely, strength, endur- 
ance, agility and trained control of the muscular powers— 
and the moral and social qualities of courage, self-control, 
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self-subordination, cooperation and initiative, our Faith 
teaches us an ulierior motive for the care and development 
of our bodies. It teaches us that our bodies will share in 
the reward or punishment meted out to each one by our 
Omnipotent Creator who made our bodies from the slime 
of the earth and united them with immortal souls, which He 
created to His image and likeness. Should we not, then, be 
solicitous to keep our bodies strong, pure and beautiful and 
develop them in the manner that He intended we should? 
St. Paul says “we must all be manifested before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the proper things 
of the body according as he hath done, whether it be for 
good or for evil.” The Church adorns her altars with costly 
and precious ornaments, and the tabernacle wherein the 
Blessed Sacrament reposes is beautifully decorated in order to 
do honor to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Is not 
the Holy Ghost worthy of our homage too? Does He not 
dwell in every Catholic child, boy and girl, who is living in 
the state of sanctifying grace? Let us assist our Catholic 
children to make wholesome and beautify their bodies by 
keeping them healthy and pure, free from all defilement be- 
cause they are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Emmer J. Kivey. 


SOCIALIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


To foist our latest foibles on the war has become so common- 
place that one involuntarily rebels against the bromidic ex- 
cuse, “Since the war, all that is changed.” Nevertheless, all 
admit that the war slew convictions as well as bodies, that 
it shook the foundations of things centuries old and sacred, 
and that the consequent result has been a notable deterioration 
in American home life. This relaxation is particularly dis- 
cernible in an unsafe emancipation on the part of our girls 
from the old family ties. This spirit of independence came 
into being as a result of woman’s invasion into the work of 
the world; the present perilousness of this spirit is in part due 
to the fact that we older ones, parents and teachers, immersed 
in “movements of international import,” unobservant of con- 
ditions within our own walls, have offered no substitute for 
this relaxation, have sought no solution for the problem where 
the answer might be found—in an understanding of and 
cooperation with the parties concerned themselves. We have 
debated “the how and the why” of a generation totally dif- 
ferent from our own, thinking girls of “the now” are as we 
of “the then” were. We have exploited their delinquencies 
in journal, novel, pulpit; glorifying where we intended to 
condemn, but we have made few efforts to bridge the gap 
between the youth of yesterday and these of today. 

It is useless to look upon today’s girls as we were regarded ; 
still more useless to treat them as we were treated. They are, 
perhaps, a good deal better in some things, a good deal worse 
in others; but in all things they are more obvious, hence less 
negligible. They are no less idealistic than we, despite their 
gay insouciance: they are, perhaps, just a bit more tolerant, 
less interiorly artificial, more critical of justice, more warmly 
alive to possibilities in others than ever were we in the days 
of repression of “motor propensities,” or too ready “verbal 
expression.” Might not we, as teachers of high school girls, 
do better than bury these possibilities under an avalanche 
of reproachful sniffings? Speaking as one open to correction, 
is it not infinitely better to enlist their cooperation now in 
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the problem of adolescent discipline than to stifle their power 
of self-arbitration to such a degree that, later on, the problems 
of choice are decided by whim or fancy rather than by a 
balanced sense of value? 

“Cooperation,” in the sense used above, is to be taken 
literally, not interpreted as meaning “student government.” 
Such a form of school government does not seem fitted to 
the high school. The immaturity of the students calls for 
development, not complete responsibility, along those lines. 
Nevertheless, it seems that student participation should be 
an excellent thing. It fosters a spirit of group responsibility, 
a sense of “belonging” to a community whose well-being is 
increased by one’s own right doing; it creates an appreciation 
of the ideal of social service. Such participation in their 
own government by the pupils does not exclude the teacher. 
She is ever the wise mentor; she should judiciously guide, 
prudently advise, but seldom obtrude. To be able thus to do, 
she must have realized the blessing of legitimate freedom in 
her own teaching life. If she has had no voice in school 
problems affecting her own work, if she has been subject to 
unfair interference, clamped down by blind regulations, she 
will not be able to appreciate the moral experiences her 
children will garner from cooperative government under 
reasonable authority. 

In the centralized high schools now multiplying under 
Catholic auspices, especially in the high schools where various 
communities teach, the problem of discipline is by far the 
biggest. To permit of student aid in governing or overseeing 
discipline would seem not indeed the only way, but, at least, 
one way out of the difficulty. To cite a few instances that 
prove such cooperation would benefit not only the pupils 
themselves but the teachers also. Let us say, a girl is at 
different times under four or five different teachers represent- 
ing varied degrees of control, from Spartanism to a more or 
less wise leniency; so that what is permitted, or at least 
tolerated in one room, calls forth the defense reaction or 
shock in another. 

The attitude of the various teachers toward conduct is 
generally expressed concretely in the form of “misconduct 
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points.” Now, one teacher regards a “misconduct point” 
as a stringent remedy, a last appeal; another calls on it as a 
first aid. This may happen even where the principal has 
been at pains to explain the meaning of a demerit. Some- 
times one’s own views are reinforced by traditional community 
views. Such a combination is hard to shake. In such cases, 
should a teacher be : ole arbiter? Might not a student com- 
mittee, consulting with her, help out right here? They see 
what she cannot—tle conditions existent in other classes. 
Again, in a departmental system providing for no special dis- 
ciplinarian, there is often hesitancy to correct wrong doing, 
for fear of interference, because the guilty ones are “not my 
girls.” It may be that a teacher present at a recreation 
period (the recreation periods not being supervised) permits 
vulgar dancing becitixe the offenders are not members of her 
class. In questions such as relate to dancing, dress, as- 
semblies, regard for school property, order in the corridors, 
conduct at classes not conducted by a regular teacher, student 
groups could prove invaluable. 

Student cooperation cannot stand alone, nor can it work 
unaided as an advisory or supervisory force. To be efficient 
it must be supported by school organizations, by athletics, 
by a well-regulated, honorable system of awards, and by that 
vastly more potent influence, tradition. 

By school organizations are not here meant “sororities” with 
their petty exclusiveness, nor “clubs” that permit of irregulari- 
ties under the protection of the school name. What is to be 
understood is a grouping of students according to their likes, 
in connection with the work of a department, or even on the 
basis of tastes not directly classifiable under the term “school 
work.” 

Athletics have a power of welding together students, to a 
degree not always credited to them. Even in these enlightened 
days of “Molla and Susanne” there is a feeling among certain 
teachers that the gir! interested in sports cannot, at the same 
time, be a studious girl. Athletics for all in moderation would 
not only benefit the girls physically but would cause them to 
realize that in all things they are one with this body called 
“the school”; that its edifice of square dealing, fair play, 
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mutual consideration, must be built up by each and every 
one. Even the necessary non-participant in an athletic meet 
should realize that her lusty “rooting” is just a necessary 
demonstration of a laudable esprit de corps. 

The old basis of honor selection—that is, “abnormally” 
good conduct—is disappearing. Where honors spell H-O-N-O-R 
they stand for all-around efficiency—that is, for conduct, 
strictly so-called; school spirit, scholarship. Perhaps the 
highest honor of a school is that accorded the salutarian or 
valedictorian, yet in many cases it is awarded to the girl who 
will make the “best showing.” Surely the girl who delivers 
the message of her class to its own little world should be a 
representative worthy of the honor in the eyes of her teachers 
and classmates alike. Nothing will break that “school spirit” 
so necessary to discipline as injustice, real or apparent; yet 
in the allotment of honors there is often serious reason for 
the pupils’ alienation from the school spirit. 

It is one of the inconsistencies of human nature that 
religious teachers who have been nurtured on tradition should 
hold it so small a thing in school affairs other than in direct 
teaching. We have traditions a-plenty, but they are mainly 
applicable to the school mechanism, not to its spirit. True, 
it takes time for a spirit to diffuse itself—to permeate a body. 
In our frequently changed faculties the “carrying on” power 
of tradition is weakened. Then, too, perhaps being “nurtured 
on tradition” sometimes degenerates into distaste thereof. 
One may see in the breaking away from traditions involving 
seemingly unimportant things, an opportunity to “joy” our 
own potential individuality, forgetting that the high road of 
tradition leads to bigger things than do the bypaths of a 
selfish “individuality.” A still less pleasant though none the 
less substantial fact is that sometimes the disruption of time- 
honored traditions is due to someone’s thinking that change 
always means betterment; that continuance along established 
lines is non-progressive, while hidden away sometimes from 
one’s own thoughts is the real reason—continuance of those 
customs allows for no opportunity to assert one’s own superi- 
ority. It takes, perhaps, a nobler soul to carry on a big soul’s 
work. 
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So much for means that make for oneness, exclusive of the 
teacher. If school government worked cogwheel-wise, all 
would be well, but no method of government, it has been said, 
works automatically. This is particularly true of school gov- 
ernment. Honor systems, student cooperation, school republic 
each and all need the inspiration, the broad outlook, the 
forcefulness not obtainable in even an ideal high school student 
body, but which ought to be obtainable in the teaching body. 
A teacher not too fond of her own divine dignity as a teacher; 
enthusiastically constructive; needfully repressive; just, not 
merciless; merciful yet not too indulgent; Sabrian in her 
viewpoint, but not weather-vane in her decisions, will, even 
unconsciously, be a guiding spirit; yet more, she wili be the 
exponent of that beauty of character to which wise self-disci- 
pline always leads. This role will require closer contact with 
her girls, a more intimate knowledge of their personality. 
To obtain this calls for geniality with wise reserve, self-sacri- 
fice that has in it no element of personal aggrandisement or 
selfish gratification—in a word, the love of souls for souls’ 
sake. The desired results may not always be in evidence, but 
then there is a passage somewhere about those who lead others 
unto justice and the glory that shall be theirs. 

Sister M. France ine, 8.8.J. 
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“RESEMBLING FORMS OF LIGHT” 


Within the past few years, Catholic writers and Catholic 
apologists in general have had a great deal to say in favor of a 
more vigorous and more united support of the Catholic press. 
They have urged this support, in particular, because of the 
increasing anti-Catholic tendency of the secular press, a 
tendency which they point out as being of the most pernicious 
activity. And assuredly they are right, yet we, as Catholics, 
have apparently given the matter but little serious thought. 
We are quite willing to agree that an anti-Catholic press, 
like an anti-Catholic anything else, may be, and usually is, 
in varying degrees, a matter of grave import where Catholic 
interests are concerned; yet, being busy about many things, 
we have not taken time for anything like a personal analysis 
of the situation. 

Many of us seem inclined to think that the term “anti- 
Catholic” must mean something in the nature of a direct and 
intentional attack upon the Faith, or the Church, or upon 
her religious orders, or her institutions—something, in fact, 
in the nature of the attacks perpetrated by the Menace, or 
the “Guardians of Liberty,” or by the more recent Ku Klux 
Klan movement; or by the persecutions of the Church, at 
different periods, in countries like Mexico, France and Ireland. 
Things like these are so patently anti-Catholic that we have 
no difficulty in recognizing them as such. Their motives and 
purposes must be apparent to even the most prejudiced of 
those outside the fold. 

Also, we can easily recognize as anti-Catholic such things 
as the propaganda of the various immoralist cults of the 
day; the absurd philosophies of men like Maeterlinck or 
Neitzche; the silly pretensions of the H. G. Wells type; the 
preposterous creeds of Mary Baker Eddy, of Lodge, of Doyle 
and their kind ; and the works and pomps of the Billy Sundays 
and the Gypsy Smiths. Being distinctly opposed to the teach- 
ings of the Church, such things are not difficult to classify as 
“anti-Catholic,” as has so often been pointed out by those 
whose purpose it is to help safeguard the treasury of Catholic 
truth. 
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There is also a prevailing amount of lesser matter which, 
not being of a serious nature in itself, is rather more amusing 
than otherwise. In this may be numbered the ever-recurring 
descriptions of Mass being “sung,” “chanted,” “intoned,” or 
“performed” (according to the author’s preference for words) 
at various hours of the afternoon or evening. I recall reading 
in a prominent weekly some time ago a rather high-class 
article on travel in which the author thereof spoke of entering 
the Cathedral of New Orleans one “Saturday evening” at 
the “moment the evening Mass was being intoned !” 

Remarks about the worship of images of the “Virgin” or 
of the other saints occur with familiar frequency in the 
productions of the secular press, and absurd descriptions of 
impossible Catholic ceremonies may be found most any time. 
Not long ago a certain noted writer described a wedding 
ceremony as being performed by a priest with holy water and 
read out of a prayer-book for the laity— The Key of Heaven, 
I think it was! In another article, a well-known war cor- 
respondent relates an incident where a priest, having given 
absolution to some Catholic soldiers, turns to some “free- 
thinkers” who were with them and says, “Gentlemen, though 
it is against the rules of the Church, if you will permit me, 
just to leave no possible chance untried, I am going to give 
you absolution also.” And maybe that war correspondent 
thought he was writing the truth! 

And I remember in previous Lenten days, when both fish 
and flesh were forbidden at the same meal, how amusing 
were some of the recipes for tempting “Lenten Dishes,” in 
which minced ham, scraps of bacon and left-over meats were 
recommended in the preparation of Lenten fish-loaves and 
croquets. 

Things of this nature, though contrary to the teachings 
of the Church, can only be passed by with a tolerant smile for 
the ignorance of their well-meaning authors. 

But there is another element in the output of the secular 
press which, in itself, is dangerously anti-Catholic, the more 
so because it is not so easily recognizable as such, though in 
its analysis it will be found directly opposed to some of the 
most vital teachings of the Church. To discuss this element 
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is the chief purpose of this article. I refer to the fiction 
flowing in daily increasing streams from the secular press, 
and more especially to that which appears in what are known 
as the “popular” magazines of the day, for it is this fiction 
which makes up the bulk of the reading matter of the great 
majority of persons, especially of our young. This last fact 
is sufficient in itself to give us considerable pause and to 
engage the serious attention of parents and teachers and of 
all others concerned with the guidance of young minds. Nor 
can we overlook the influence which this reading exercises on 
the minds of others, the minds of the unwary and of those 
not well grounded in matters of faith, and of those new in the 
faith, or, as St. Francis de Sales puts it, those “as yet of 
delicate complexion”; not to mention the effect that such 
reading must have on the minds of those grounded in a false 
and heretical faith or in no faith at all. 

The reason that the anti-Catholic nature of this fiction is 
not so easily recognizable is because it is not openly anti- 
Catholic but appears in an entirely different guise, often in 
the. guise of the most attractive and seductive nature. That 
which we Catholics have always been taught to regard as 
inherently evil is depicted in forms of good, often in the forms 
of heroic actions or ideal Christian virtues, and therein lies 
its pernicious danger. Sin, vice, direct violations of the 
commandments, sometimes even the most heinous crimes are 
masqueraded in forms of ideal love, of sublime self-renuncia- 
tion, of patriotism, or of other exalted and saint-like qualities 
of character, as I shall presently attempt to point out in the 
examples which I have selected, more or less at random, 
from some of the more popular magazines of the day; and 
as any further analysis of any such productions (find them 
where you will) will clearly show. 

Not that the authors themselves may be said to be inten- 
tionally anti-Catholic, nor perhaps even consciously so. As 
a matter of fact, in most instances their very earnestness and 
the evident sincerity of their convictions will exempt them 
from such a charge. But to say the least, these authors, 
being mostly non-Catholics, naturally write with a non-Cath- 
olic vision, with a non-Catholic conception of good and evil, 
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with a non-Catholic ignorance of the infallible teachings of 
an infallible Church. All of which goes to produce the dan- 
gerously anti-Catholic tendency predominant in so many of 
their productions. Moreover, the earnestness and the evident 
sincerity of these authors, combined with their often striking 
superiority of style and charm of diction, only strengthen the 
danger, for earnestness and sincerity, clothed in fine literary 
garb, have a way of carrying conviction to the reader, no 
matter what the subject treated, and more especially if the 
subject be presented in forms which appeal strongly to the 
imagination and to the nobler emotions of the human heart. 

Not long ago there appeared, in one of the most widely read 
periodicals of the day, a cleverly written bit of fiction in 
which a great sin is made to appear as an act of beautiful 
and heroic virtue. The story is based on the familiar triangle, 
in which a blameless wife, discovering that her husband is in 
love with another woman, proves her own selfless love and 
devotion to him by contriving to appear guilty of infidelity 
herself, in order to give him grounds for divorce and thus leave 
him free to marry the other woman. Although in so doing, 
she is, in reality, guilty of a great sin herself, and guilty, too, 
of contributing to the sins of both her husband and the other 
woman, yet the author makes her act appear as one of nobility 
and supreme heroism. 

The husband himself in the story is not portrayed as the 
contemptible man he really is, but rather as being the attrac- 
tive victim of love, practically blameless in the matter; and 
the—what shall we say—the hypotenuse of the triangle is 
not regarded as at all responsible but rather as a lovely, 
spoiled child who gets what she wants, and is, at the same 
time, equally entitled to it. All of which is contrary to 
Catholic teachings, and yet the story itself possesses in a 
supreme degree all the qualities that go to make up the excel- 
lence of a story—a depth of sincerity on the part of the 
author, a theme presented in the form of exalted virtue, that 
is, unselfish love, and self-sacrifice, and a skillfully dramatic 
action, all wrought with such exquisite artistry that the 
reader does not see the really ignoble characters of the story 
and their immoral conduct as such, but rather sees, through 
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the author’s eyes, the beautiful forms under which these are 
presented. 

Taking this theme, a Catholic writer might have idealized, 
not the wife’s renunciation of her husband, for that was 
wholly wrong, but rather the renunciation which the husband 
and that other woman were in conscience bound to make of 
each other—if indeed they dared let their love go that far. 
But the non-Catholic author presents it the other way round, 
and it is in this shining garb, this false idealizaton, that the 
anti-Catholic spirit is so subtly hidden. 

I find another story of otherwise exceptional merit and 
literary excellence, in which a murderer and his crime are 
treated in a most anti-Catholic fashion, yet clothed in a 
beautiful guise. The principal character in the story, a some- 
what elderly and altogether motherly and lovable woman, 
chances, by rather unusual circumstances, to discover the 
murderer, a young man who, as he lies dying, fancies that 
she is his own mother and so unburdens his heart to her, 
revealing the murder which he has committed and confessing 
that his motive was revenge. 

At first, being naturally shocked, she exclaims, “You-——you 
oughtn’t to have done it, Eddy.” Then, moved by an emo- 
tional compassion as his story proceeds, she “finds herself 
crying as she pats his face,” and apparently regretting her 
mild rebuke for the crime he has confessed, she is moved to 
sympathy and hastens to assure him that “It’s all right, Eddy. 
It’s all right. Don’t you care. Ma says it’s all right.” 

Now he has, by his own confession, deliberately committed 
murder in cold vengeance and is dying with his awful crime 
still upon his soul, but this motherly old woman, moved by 
a wave of wholly misguided emotion, assures him over and 
over that what he has done is “all right” and that he is “not 
to care.” Never a word from her to suggest so much as an act 
of contrition for his wicked deed; no thought on her part to 
waken in his heart a sense of fear of the Divine Justice which 
he had so recentiy outraged and to which he must so soon 
render an account; no suggestion of a prayer for mercy and 
forgiveness in his last hour. No; none of these. Dyed though 
his soul was with his terrible guilt, crimson with the sin of 
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Cain, he is, nevertheless, to consider himself “all right,” and 
he is “not to care!” 

And it is in this light that the author evidently regards 
the matter, and certainly the light in which he presents it 
to his readers. As the story gives evidence, that motherly 
old woman performed a noble and highly praiseworthy deed 
in thus trying to soothe the murderer’s last hours into the 
eternity which awaited him. 

It may be that such stories as this are factors in the actions 
of those foolish and sentimental females in real life who make 
crime and criminals choice subjects for lovely condolence, 
sympathy and flowers. 

I am handed another periodical, fresh from the news-stand 
as I write, and I turn to a story in which a suicide occurs. 
As the suicide himself appears to be an objectionable character, 
not much concern is expressed over his terrible deed. His 
sister-in-law goes so far as to speak of it as a “disgrace” to 
the family, but her mother, the heroine of the story, sweeps 
that opinion comfortably aside by saying, “No; a merciful 
removal.” They all are very much obliged to him, it seems, 
for having so considerately taken his very objectionable self 
out of their several ways. He is rather to be praised for his 
rash action. Taking it all in all, it is the one worthy deed 
of his otherwise worthless life. And that, as far as I am 
able to deduce, is the author’s views of that man’s terrible 
violations of the Fifth Commandment. 

And now I take up a widely read motion picture magazine 
which a young girl friend of mine has just laid aside for the 
moment, first having marked the place where she was reading. 
It is the story of a scenario which, as the sub-title attests, 
proves “that the Sumaria devotion is not dead.” It is a 
quadrangle this time, but having about the same setting as 
the usual triangle. The Sumarian, who is the unfavored lover 
in the story, proves that his devotion is “not dead” by assist- 
ing the object of his unrequited affections to the husband of 
the innocent wife by the simple expedient of taking that wife 
out in a boat on the sea, and there deliberately drowning 
both himself and her. And these combined crimes of murder 
and suicide, committed for the sake of two unholy loves, are 
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treated as a beautiful act of unselfish love and devotion on the 
part of the Sumarian. ‘hey prove that he is a very noble 
character indeed, and as such he is presented to the reader. 

Now I come to another matter which, though not fiction, 
seems to have a fitting place here. Some time ago—during the 
period of the war, to be exact—there appeared in a prominent 
publication an interview with a certain famous actress whom 
the interviewer chose to call “The greatest woman in the 
world.” 

The interview, itself, was written in the swinging style of 
modern interviewing, and for many reasons it attracted a very 
wide attention at the time. First, because of the world-wide 
and long-time prominence of the actress and because of the 
preeminence of the interviewer himself; and then because the 
interview was, to a great extent, concerned with the one 
subject then uppermost in the mind of the world—the war. 
All of which tended to add to the circulation of the article 
and to the influence it might effect over the minds of the 
already emotionally over-wrought readers of the time. 

The interviewer tells of previously having seen this actress 
in a play in which she takes the part of a young and heroic 
French soldier who, dying in the trenches, with his last breath 
calls down the vengeance and the curses of Heaven upon the 
enemies of his country, repeating—so the interviewer assures 
us—“in a crescendo of passion never excelled, that terrific 
paraphrase of Christ’s supplication on Calvary—Ne l’cs par- 
donnez pas; Ils savent ce qu’ ils font!—Forgive them not; 
they know what they are doing!” 

He tells us that “tears flowed freely and hearts almost 
stopped beating” as this “great actress and patriot” detailed 
to the Lord the particular methods of vengeance and cursing 
she desired Him to inflict upon the enemies of France, ending 
her “inspired prayer” (as the interviewer termed it) by re- 
peating again that “terrific paraphrase”: “Forgive them not ; 
they know what they are doing!” 

This blasphemous and “terrific paraphrase of Christ’s sup- 
plication on Calvary” is treated as an “inspired prayer”; 
that awful rendering into hate, cursing and vengeance of our 
crucified Lord’s prayer for forgiveness of His enemies is 
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regarded as an exhibition of splendid “patriotism” on the 
part of the young French soldier, so supremely expressed as 
to cause tears to flow freely and hearts almost to stop beating! 

Of the Catholics present at that play, we may hope that it 
was the blasphemy of that soldier that caused their tears to 
flow freely, and the very horror of it to cause their heart 
almost to stop beating. It should have. 

Then the interviewer offers what he considers further con- 
vincing view of the woman’s greatness, by repeating a few 
of her views on life. “What!” the lady exclaims, “life a 
vanity? ... No;no;no!... I have tried to get the most 
out of life because I—you know I do not believe in any other 
life.’ Which, says the interviewer, surprised him because he 
had known that for years the lady had been a “devout 
Catholic!” (They always are!) And then she adds, “If 
I had lost my son, there would have been nothing more for 
me in life. I should have killed myself!” 

Summing it, we find that a histrionic part as a young French 
soldier, her disbelief in a future life, her avowed intention of 
killing herself had she lost her son, are among the most distin- 
guishing characteristics of one whom the interviewer presents 
as—not the greatest actress, but, mark you—the greatest 
“woman” in the world!” 

And to illustrations like these might be added countless 
more from the literary productions of the day offered for the 
entertainment and delectation, and perhaps it is not too much 
to add, for the instruction and edification of modern readers. 
Such, at our news-stands, in our public libraries and in our 
homes, are all too many of the literary offerings to immature 
and susceptible minds and to the romantic hearts of the 
young—and to others. And while few of these productions 
contain any hint of a conscious attack upon Faith or morals, 
yet they do contain, none the less, a most insiduous attack, 
possessing all the power of having been consciously and 
strategically planned, whatever may have been the intention 
of their authors. And as such, they are as anti-Catholic as 
the Menace, the “Guardians,” the Ku Klux Klan, and the rest. 
In these productions we see evil parading as good, vice masked 
as virtue, violations of the laws of God masquerading gor- 
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geously in trappings of truth and beauty. Sins against the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments are exhibited as beautiful 
traits of character. Murder is all right; suicide is all right. 
They are even often splendid acts of devotion and love. 
Blasphemy is a mark of patriotism; a disbelief in a future 
life, an avowed intention to commit suicide under certain 
circumstances, are distinguishing characteristics of human 
greatness! 

Thus is wickedness deified, as in days of old when the 
Pagans of an earlier generation than our own deified the 
favorite sins and vices of man, exhibiting them in forms of 
gods and goddesses to be worshipped by the misguided victims 
of idolatrous and nefarious beliefs ; except that the present-day 
abominations are no longer portrayed in lifeless images of 
wood and stone, but under the living forms of noble deeds 
and heroic actions, of forms of sublime Christian virtues, of 
human greatness and human good—under forms which appeal 
to the imagination and the heart of man. Man, no longer 
capable of being deluded by graven images, is now deluded 
by these shining forms of sin and vice, and all evil. And—ah, 
well, “Devils soonest tempt, resembling forms of light!” 

Myrtie Concer. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


The twelfth summer session of the Catholic Sisters College 
was opened on July 3 and closed on August 10. The enroll- 
ment was the largest in the record of attendance at the Wash- 
ington session. There were 394 Sisters and 26 lay women, a 
total of 420 students. 

The Religious, representing 28 orders and congregations, 
came from 89 distinct motherhouses in the United States 
and Canada. Twenty-nine states were represented in the 
registration and 58 dioceses of this country, Canada and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for 
states, dioceses, and religious communities: 


CHART I 
General Summary 

26 

Religious Orders and Congregations ............ccccccccccccccece 28 

CHART II 
Students According to States (Including Lay Students) 

2 Massachusetts ............... 17 
2 
District of Columbia ........ eas 1 
1 New Hampshire ............ 3 
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Pennsylvania ............+64. 103 West Virginia .............. 8 
Virginia .....cccccccccccvees 5 Manila, Philippine Islands ... 1 
2 

CHART III 


Students According to Dioceses 


1 
6 
2 
13 
16 
4 
14 
23 
2 
5 
1 
13 
2 
18 
3 
Grand Rapids ............... 4 
1 
13 
14 
28 
4 
1 
2 


Louisville 


2 
Now 4 
11 
North Carolina ........ 
Ogdenburg ........ 3 
sconce 
Richmond ........... 
San Antonio ........ @ 
4 
WE 
Wilmington ........ 
ForeEIGN COUNTRIES 
cosose 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ... 2 
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CHART IV 
Students According to Communities 
24 Glen Riddle, Pa. ....... 17 
os eee 2 Manitowac, Wis. ....... 10 
1 Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 2 
1 Peekskill, N. Y. ...... 4 
Elizabeth, N. J. ...... 8 1 
ee ee 2 Sylvania, Ohio ........ 2 
Ferdinand, Ind. ........ 2 2 
Manitoba, Canada ..... 3 Holy Child Jesus ........... 2 
2 Sharon Hill, Pa. ....... 2 
San Antonio, Fla. ..... 1 Holy Family of Nazareth .... 2 
Shoal Creek, Ark. ..... 1 Torresdale, Pa. ........ 2 
Bernardine Sisters .......... 18 
2 Notre Dame, Ind. ...... 18 
Blessed Sacrament ......... 7 Holy Union of Sacred Hearts 6 
Cornwells Hts. Pa. ... 7 Fall River, Mass. ...... 6 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio ... 3 GO. 4 
Charity of Nazareth ........ 6 Brentwood, N. Y. ...... 2 
ee 6 Brighton, Mass. ....... q 
Charity of Our Lady of Mercy 2 Chestnut Hill, Pa. ..... 26 
Charity of Providence ....... 2 Hartford, Conn. ....... 4 
Vancouver, Wash. ...... 2 Rochester, N. Y. ....... 3 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 3 St. Paul, Minn. ....... 1 
Emmitsburg, Md. ...... 3 Stevens Point, Wis. ... 3 
Daughters of the Cross ...... 3 West Park, Ohio ...... 3 
Shreveport, La. ........ 3 Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 6 
Melbourne, Ky. ........ 8 Fort Worth, Texas .... 2 
San Antonio, Texas ... 2 Lockport, N. Y. ........ 2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 2 SS eee 5 
Nashville, Tenn. ....... 3 4 
Newburgh, N. Y. ..... 6 2 
Sinsinawa, Wis. ....... 8 Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 7 
Springfield, Ill. ........ 4 Fall River, Mass. ...... 6 
12 Gabriels, N. Y. ........ 3 
i 3 Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 2 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 5 Harrisburg, Pa. ....... 14 
McKeesport, Pa. ........ 1 Hartford, Conn. ....... 22 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 3 Little Rock, Ark. ...... 1 
44 Manchester, N. H. ...... 2 
Allegany, N. Y. ........ 2 Mt. Washington, Md. ... 4 
eee 2 Oklahoma, Okla. ...... 1 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 2 St. John’s, Newfoundland 2 
Titusville, Pa. ......... 19 St. Mary of the Presentation 2 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 3 Oakwood, N. Dak. ..... 2 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ...... 4 2 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... 4 2 
Our Lady of Mercy ......... 23 
Charleston, S. C. ...... 16 Bryon, Texas ......... 1 
Perpetual Adoration ........ Cleveland, Ohio ....... 8 
New Orleans, La. ...... 4 TR. 2 
West Falls Church, Va. 4 Galveston, Texas ...... 2 
Precious Blood .............. Louisvile, Ky. ......... 1 
Maria Stein, Ohio ...... 4 Miles City, Mont. ...... 1 
2 Youngstown, Ohio ..... 8 


Fifty-three lecture courses and five laboratory courses were 
offered. There were thirty instructors, of whom twenty-two 
were members of the Catholic University faculty. In addi- 
tion to the courses set down in the Year-Book, 1922-23, there 
were courses offered in Accounting and Commercial Geog- 
raphy by Mr. Deviny. 

The following special lectures: On the Girl Scout Move- 
ment, by Misses Conway and Becker; Use of the Phonograph 
in Teaching Music in the Elementary Grades, by Miss Martin; 
reading from Ben Hur, by Miss Mize; the Life of St. Patrick, 
by Rev. Dr. Fox; “Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects in Our Affiliated High Schools,” by Mr. 
Deviny; Dr. J. B. Delauney lectured on “Mission Crusade in 
Our Catholic Schools and Colleges”; Fr. Hayes on “Catholic 
Sisters College, Its Needs and Its Progress.” 

There were the following piano recitals: Gregorian Chant 
by Mr. Boyce, who was assisted by a part of St. Matthew’s 
Choir; “The Legend Beautiful,’ by Mr. Alexander Henne- 
man; also one by Miss Gertrude Henneman and Miss Mina 
Nieman. 

Marcarer Correr, 
Registrar. 


THE VOCATIONAL ASPECT OF CHIVALRY 
(Concluded) 

There is much evidence of vocational guidance in the choos- 
ing of a career. When Sir Ector had a chance to ask a boon 
at Arthur’s coronation, he had in mind his son’s vocation, and 
said:** “I will ask no more of you but that you will make 
my son, your foster-brother Sir Kay, seneschal of all your 
lands.” 

On the occasion of his marriage Arthur was saluted by a 


poor man, thus 

O King Arthur, the flower of all knights and kings, I beseech 
Jesus save thee; Sir, it was told me that at the time of your 
marriage, he would give any man the gift that he would ask 
out, except that were unreasonable. ... Sir, I ask nothing 
else but that he will make my son here a knight. It is a great 
thing that thou askest of me; what is thy name? said the 
king to the poor man. Sir, my name is Aries, the cowherd. 
Whither cometh this, of thee or of thy son? said the king. 
Nay, Sir, said Aries, this desire cometh of my son and not 
of me. For I shall tell you I have thirteen sons, and all 
they will fall to what labor I shall put them to, and will be 
right glad to do labor, but this child will no do labor for me, for 
anything that my wife or I may do, but always he will be 
shooting or casting darts, and glad for to see battles, and to 
behold knights; and always day and night he desireth of me to 
be made a knight. 

Here we have a distinct recognition of vocational traits 
together with the right of an individual to pursue a calling to 
which he is attracted. Even Sir Galahad, though so highly 
recommended by his instructors, did not obtain his knight- 
hood until Sir Launcelot was satisfied that this vocation was 
the young man’s choice.** 


“Cometh this desire of himself? 
He and they all said, Yea. 
Then shall he, said Sir 
Launcelot, receive the high 
order of knighthood.” 


“Malory: “Morte d’Arthur,” p. 29. 
p. 65. 
“Malory, op. cit., p. 349. 
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Henry the Fourth, according to Malmesbury,** “trained his 
early years to the hope of the kingdom; and often in his 
father’s hearing made use of the proverb, that an illiterate 
king is a crowned ass.” They relate too that his father, ob- 
serving his disposition, never omitted any means of cherishing 
his lively prudence; and that once when he had been ill-used 
by one of his brothers, and was in tears, he spirited him up 
by saying, “Weep not, my boy, you too will be king.” 

Charles the Great, in his palace school at Aachen, trained 
himself for his high vocation.*® “His strong, uncurbed nature 
eagerly seized on learning, both as a delight for himself and 
a means of giving stability to his government.” While fitting 
himself to rule his people he instituted the vocation of the 
trained teacher. In a capitulary addressed to Abbot Baug- 
hulf of Tulda, he says:*’ “Let there, therefore, be chosen for 
this work men who are both able and willing to learn, and 
also desirous of instructing others; and let them apply them- 
selves to the work with a zeal equalling the earnestness with 
which we recommend it to them.” In other words, here is an 
appeal for the proper guidance of those who are not only “able 
to learn” but also anxious to learn that they may instruct 
others. It is the recognition of the necessity of fostering the 
abilities in certain definite lines. It was at this Aachen 
school that Alcuin introduced and advocated the departmental 
system of teaching, the logical precursor of vocational train- 
ing. He wrote to his disciple Eanbuld :** 


Provide masters both for your boys and for the grown-up 
clerks. Separate into classes those who are to study in books, 
those who are to practice the church music, and those who 
are to engage in transcribing. Have a separate master for 
every class, that the boys may not run about in idleness 
or occupy themselves in silly play. 


Aachen gives a splendid example of another characteristic 
of the vocational aspect of chivalry in its practice of co- 
education :** 


*“Chronicle,” p. 425. 

“West, Andrew Fleming: “Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892, p. 46. 

"Tbid., p. 61. 

“Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

“West: Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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Let us enter the school of the palace at Aachen. Alcuin 
sits as master. . . . Charles himself is foremost in eagerness 
among his pupils. Beside him is Luitgard, the queen, the 
last and best beloved of his wives, and not unworthy to be his 
companion in study. Alcuin called her affectionately “daugh- 
ter,” “filia mea Luitgarda,” and his contemporary and friend 
Theodulf, the bishop of Orleans, celebrated in verse her no- 
bility of character. . . . Gisela, the only one of the four sisters 
of Charles of whom we have any full knowledge, was also a 
pupil. Two of his daughters were pupils, the fair-haired 
princess Rotrud and her gentler sister Gisela. 


Malmesbury relates how Matilda was not only a good stu- 
dent herself but encouraged others to become scholars by her 
attention and generosity, and*® happy did he count himself 
who could soothe the ears of the queen by the novelty of his 
song. Coeducation received a great impetus from the intro- 
duction of courtly love into the system of chivalry. This 
factor not only opened a new avenue for the vocational instinct, 
but it gave rise to an unmistakable formulation of the doctrine 
of equality of sex. The squire had to attach himself to a lady 
in order to receive instruction in gallantry, and his prowess 
was rewarded by certain marks of her favor. 


Chaucer’s Squire** had been sometyme in chivachye, 


In Flaunders, in Artoys and Picardye, 
And born him wel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of freshee floures whyte and rede. 
Singinge he was, or floytinge al the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
He coulde songes make and wel endyte, 

Juste and eek daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. 
So hate he lovede, that by nightertale 

He sleep namore than dooth a nightingale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 


The desire of his lady’s favor not only produced in him a 
courteous behavior, but it gave a new motive to his purpose in 


*»“Chronicles,” p. 453. 
™Chaucer, Geoffrey: “Works,” edited by Skeat. Macmillan and Com- 


pany, New York, 1895, p. 420 
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life, a motive that in the chivalric mind was identical with 
the “Quest.” Thus we see Spenser’s gentle Knight”? went: 


pricking on the plaine. 
Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
(That greatest Glorious Queene of Faery Land) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave. 


Out of this chivalric devotion to woman grew the art and 
practice of troubador song-writing. This came to be a distinct 
literary form, and it is interesting to observe that it was the 
work of the combined efforts of a troubador and his lady, 
as is the case with the songs of William of Aquitaine, who 
wrote for Queen Eleanor; or of Critien de Troyes, who was 
requested to write by Marie de Champagne. This courtly 
worship of women reconciled the warlike and religious ele- 
ments in the social life of the period, by making the desire 
for the lady’s approval an important incentive to strive for 
the glory of success.”* The soldier no longer made his prayer 
to the Archangel as Roland** did, but he breathed a hymn to 
the Virgin and did his deeds of honor for Mary’s sake.**> The 
Virgin’s sweet acceptance of the juggler’s tumbling at Notre 
Dame and her generous service to him is a distinct recogni- 
tion of the power of a secular calling to become a means of 
sanctification.” The great St. Francis was able to raise an 


"Spenser, Edmund: “Works,” edited by Morris. Macmillan and 
Company, London, 1895, pp. 11-12. 

“For an interesting relation of the ceremonial attached to knight- 
hood, see Selden, John: “Titles of Honor,” second edition, London, 
1631, pp. 435-438. The ceremony required the “oath of knighthood,” 
which obliged the knight to defend “right against might,” and to 
“reverence all women.” 

“Cox, George W.: “Romances of the Middle Ages.” Henry Hallam 
Co., New York, 1882, pp. 203, et seq. 

*Malory, “Morte d’Arthur,” p. 384. 

“Butler, Isabel: “Our Lady’s Tumbler.” Copeland and Day, Boston, 
1898, pp. 26, et seg. “So worn and spent was he with his labors that 
the sweat ran out from all his body down upon the floor of the 
scrypt. But presently and in a little space, his most sweet lady 
came to succor him, she whom he had served so truly, gladly she came 
to his need. . . . Then they hastened to serve him for they longed to 
reward him for the service that he had paid to this Lady. ... The 
Lady noble and gentle fanned his face, and neck, and body to cool 
him; gladly she succored him and gave herself wholly to the task.” 
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army dedicated to human welfare by urging his own devotion 
to “My sweet Lady Poverty.”** 

Finally, Dante glorified the chivalric ideal of womanhood 
by touching it with the Divine Spirit. He says:* 


But wouldst thou 

Mount to where the blessed dwell, 

A soul more worthy shall conduct thy flight; 

Her care shall guide thee when I bid farewell. 
It is not strange that the spirit of direct and definite enlight- 
enment should be born in the age of chivalry. Indeed in the 
Vita Nouva we find the personal experience of a man who 
passes through the various processes that free the soul from 
the bondage of custom and lift it into the liberty of search for 
something especially suited to its individual ability. When 
he came to the knowledge of his own potential energies, he 
learned that his happiness was to be found in cultivating the 
gift that was in him. He says:*° 


A wonderful vision appeared to me, in which I saw things 
which made me resolve to speak no more of this blessed one 
until I could more worthily treat of her. And to attain 
to this, I study to the utmost of my power, as she truly 
knoweth. So that, if it please Him through whom all things 
live, that my life shall be prolonged for some years, I hope 
to say of her what was never said of any woman. And then 
may it please Him who is the Lord of Grace, that my soul 
may go to behold the glory of its lady, namely, of that blessed 
Beatrice, who in glory looketh upon the face of Him qui est 
per omnia saecula benedictus. 


The quest for some permanent happiness is the real founda- 
tion of all vocational choice and distinguishes the child of 
Mod from the slave of the soil. This desire is symbolized 
in the large body of quest literature that developed under 
chivalry and crystallized about the Sangrael. King Arthur 
divined that the pursuit of the quest would disorganize the 
fellowship of chivalry, as indeed it did.*° 


"Saint Francis of Assisi: “The Little Flowers.” Burns and Oates, 


London, 1887, pp. 46-47. 

“Dante: “The Divine Comedy,” translated by Wright. George Bell 
and Sons, London, 1891, pp. 5-6. 

"Dante: “The New Life,” translated by Charles Eliot Norton. Tick- 
nor and Fields, Boston, 1867. 

“Malory: “Morte d’Arthur,” p. 353. 
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Tennyson gives an optimistic and hopeful outlook to the 
transition brought about by this new phase of knighthood, 


The older order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Chivalry was in reality a trend and a movement, not an 
institution. Its great contribution to society is its recogni- 
tion of the right of an individual to follow a definite useful 
pursuit of his own choosing. The brilliant life of the manor, 
placing, as it did, an emphasis on every aspect of existence, 
was a fruitful field for the development of this right. Out of 
it grew the spirit of inquiry and search which is the basis 
of modern life and the ultimate force in education. 
Sister Mary Ruta, O.S.B., M.A. 


"Tennyson, Alfred, Lord: “Works.” Macmillan and Company, New 
York, 1895, p. 493. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


The editor of this section earnestly solicits queries regarding 
any phase of classical studies. He will endeavor to answer 
all such questions personally, giving special notice in these 
columns to whatever he regards of sufficient general interest. 
A word from our readers regarding their solution of any of 
the many problems concerned with the teaching of the classics 
will also be gratefully received and will here be placed with 
due credit at the disposal of our Catholic teachers. 


Teachers who are really trying to correlate English with 
Latin will find any of the following books of great value. 
Anderson, J. M., “A Study of English Words,” 1897. A. 


B. C. 
Kellogg, B., and Reed, A., “Word-Building,” 1903. C. Mer- 


rill Co. 
Meiklejohn, J. M. D., “History of the English Language,” 


1909. D. C. Heath. 
Scott, H. F., and Carr, W. L., “The Development of Lan- 


guage,” 1921. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Swan, Norma L., “Word Study for High Schools,” 1920. 


Macmillan. 
The last two may well be placed in the hands of students, 


as text-books. 


Miss Frances E. Sabin, in her Hand-book for Latin Teach- 
ers (University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.), suggests the 
following method of teaching “composition”: “Assign a 
certain English exercise the day before with the understanding 
that the meanings of the words are to be learned, the proper 
form selected, and the order in the sentence observed. When 
the class assembles, ask the pupils to close their books and 
put away all papers. Write the English sentence on the board 
and discuss the assigned points thoroughly. When a mistake 
is made, ask someone to ask this pupil a question. This ques- 
tion brings out the ability of the second pupil and makes him 
feel a special responsibility for getting the right answer from 
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the one questioned. (This applies equally well to all years of 
the course.) After all the points have been correctly given, 
write the sentence on the board in Latin, letting various 
pupils furnish the different parts in response to your question, 
‘Who will furnish the subject, adjective, verb, etc.?” A long 
continued silence from any pupil is at once conspicuous and 
exposes him immediately as being unprepared. This plan, too, 
has the advantage of keeping the child alert, in addition to 
its thoroughness in the way of explanation. As a conclusion 
to the exercise the teacher should demand all or a part of the 
same sentences the next day, written in class and from the 
board, with no help in the way of notes or books.” 


Has your school ever tried to have a Latin Club? In the 
June (1922) number of the Classical Journal, Miss Maude C. 
Gay, of Bloomfield, N. J., High School, gave an interesting 
account of her highly successful Latin Club. “The activities 
of the club,” she tells us, “are four-fold. There are the regular 
monthly or semimonthly meetings, the annual banquet, dif- 
ferent methods of raising money, and an annual gift to the 
school.” From Miss Gay’s account the meetings have cer- 
tainly been both entertaining and educational. Last year’s 
gift to the school was a $600 moving-picture machine which 
is being used in all departments of the school for educational 
purposes. 

The back numbers of the Classical Journal contain much 
useful material on Latin clubs. Among the articles may be 
mentioned : 

Snyder, B. J.: “Latin Clubs and Their Programs,” x, 164 ff. 

Schlicher, J. J.: “Latin Clubs Among High-School Stu- 
dents,” iii, 289 ff. 

Hoyt, Cheever: “A Roman Republic in High School,” vii, 
286 ff. 

D. C. Heath and Co. also publish “A Hand-book for Latin 
Clubs,” by Susan Paxson. 


Moving pictures are now generally recognized as very valu- 
able educational instruments.. Unfortunately few films have 
been constructed which are accurate in their portrayals and 
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at the same time free from all undesirable features. The 
following may be recommended without reservation, and may 
be made the source of revenue for the equipment of the 
Classical Department: 

“Julius Caesar.” Six reels. A biography of Caesar with 
scenes in Gaul. This is distributed at cost by George Kleine, 
116 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, or 145 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

“The Descent Into Avernus.” Two reels, filmed from a 
dramatic version of the sixth book of the Aenid, presented 
by the students of the Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The Adventures of Ulysses.” A motion-picture dramatiza- 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey, distributed by the National Non- 
Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc., 232 West 38th St., N. Y. 


Of a number of faults to be found with the present Latin 
course of the regular high school of four years, the most 
justifiable is probably that which declares that Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars is too difficult for the student who has just finished 
his first-year book. We read that several members of the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section, 
intend during the next year to experiment with various 
authors to follow the beginner’s book and at the end of the 
year to compare notes on their experiences. We would like 
very much to have an expression of opinion from Catholic 
teachers of Latin on this point. 


A new series of books on classical literature has just made 
its appearance under the editorship of Prof. G. D. Hadzsits, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. D. M. Robinson, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. It bears the title of “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome,” and is published by Marshall 
Jones Company, 212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. The pur- 
pose of this series is “to create a complete and convenient ref- 
erence library revealing, as has not been done before in Eng- 
lish, the direct influences of the Greek and Roman civilizations 
upon our own, and making clear the need of knowing this 
interrelation for a proper understanding of our present prob- 
lems. It is also designed to acquaint a larger audience with 
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the extent and significance of our cultural inheritance from 
Greek and Roman thought.” 

“Each book, after discussing its subject concisely, will trace 
the influence of the author or institution under consideration 
down to the present time.” 

This series, very obviously, should appeal to an audience 
of general culture rather than to a limited circle of specialists, 
and should be most powerful in spreading certain reasons 
why the classics are still a part of our school curriculum. 

Of some fifty titles and authors composing the series, the 
following are noteworthy: “Virgil,” by John Wm. Mackail, 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; “Roman Historians,” by G. Ferrero, 
of Florence; “Mythologies,” by Jane E. Harrison, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge; “Roman Politics,” by F. F. Abbott, of 
Princeton University; “Roman Law,” by Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard Law School; “Christian Latin Writers,” by A. F. 
West, of Princeton University, and “Ancient and Modern 
Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, of Rome. 

It is promised to have the series completed within two 
years, and the first volume on “Seneca,” by Richard M. 
Gummere, of William Penn Charter School, has just appeared. 
This will be reviewed at a later date. 


The deplorable decline of the study of Greek in our Amer- 
ican schools, to the point where it ceases to exist except in 
certain private institutions, is generally well known. In 
spite of this, however, the very fact that Greek is taught in 
a school at once creates a feeling of great respect, even in 
enemies of classical ducation, for the type of work done in 
the whole curriculum. “If the study of Greek is progressing 
here, there must be real seriousness among the students,” is 
apparently the impression given. 

Because of the decline of Greek, many, especially among 
Catholics, speak in the same discouraging tone about the trend 
of Latin studies. This, at least for the present, is not justi- 
fiable. In several states of the Middle West the amount of 
Latin studied is greater than that of all other foreign lan- 
guages put together. The following extract from an “Occa- 
sional Letter” speaks for the State of Iowa: 
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The results of the questionnaire on the languages in Iowa 
high schools are as follows: 294 schools reported—of these 
261 report some foreign language; 165 report Latin as only 
language, 7 French, 2 Spanish; 65 report Latin and French, 
8 Latin and Spanish, 14 Latin, French, Spanish; 96 per cent 
of all schools reporting language offer Latin. 


1920-21 1921-22 
Total number of pupils in Latin ...... 11,546 11,907 Increase 361 
Total number of pupils in French ..... 3,901 3,318 Decrease 683 
Total number of pupils in Spanish .... 1,037 1,516 ‘Increase 479 


Roy J. Dererrari. 


*This increase is chiefly in a few of the larger schools, The Latin 
increase is greater than the total language increase. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE REV. JOHN E. FLOOD 


As we go to press, word comes of the sudden death of the 
Rev. John E. Flood, the Diocesan Superintendent in Phila- 
delphia. The able successor of men whose names are writ 
large in the history of Catholic schools in America, Father 
Flood contributed splendidly of time, effort and talent to the 
advancement of the cause to which his life was devoted. His 
work in the field of secondary education was particularly 
notable, his pioneering in this line being the inspiration and 
measure of like ventures throughout the country. 

That he will be missed wherever our schoolmen meet goes 
without saying. Over and above his wise and restrained 
counsel in discussion, there was ever a priestliness that was 
compelling and a geniality that charmed. As host to the 
recent convention of the Catholic Educational Association, 
he left nothing to be desired. At that time he was outwardly 
in the best of health, which only serves to emphasize the 
shock that is felt at his death. 

The Department of Education and the Review will be among 
those who will miss him most. His sympathetic interest in 
the work and his readiness to respond to any request for 
cooperation made him one of our most valued friends. It 
is with a deep sense of personal loss that we breathe for him 
a sorrowful Requiescat. 


FATHER WYNNE ON ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 


The Rev. John J. Wynne, 8.J., editor of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, has recently issued the following statement on the 
important question of shortening school courses. One point 
that Father Wynne emphasizes should not be overlooked by 
Catholic educators, namely, the possibilities for educational 
leadership our schools enjoy, provided they do not become 
unduly hampered by traditions and standards that are not 
of their own nature and making. Says Father Wynne: 


The reform most needed in American schools today is to 
shorten the period of years now given to elementary and 
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secondary education from sixteen to twelve years. There 
is no earthly reason why in some cases it should not be reduced 
to ten. Let the boy and girl who require sixteen years to 
acquire a college degree give that time, and longer if they 
choose, but why keep back the pupil who can do it in ten or 
twelve years? What with the shortage of teachers in every 
grade, and the growing cost of every school system, economy 
of men and money will gradually compel such a revision of 
programs of study and such new arrangement of hours as to 
make it possible for every pupil to finish college at eighteen. 
What economy is necessitating, the interest of young people 
and of society itself is forcing on our attention more and 
more. It is, therefore, safe to predict that this reform will 
very soon be effected. 

Now in no schools can this departure be made so easily and 
so successfully as in our Catholic schools of every grade, and 
in none is it more needed. As a rule, children from Catholic 
homes are, or should be, taught enough at home before begin- 
ning at school to grasp quickly their school lessons. They 
are taught by teachers, by Brothers and Sisters especially, 
who have extraordinary incentives to inculeate application 
and diligence. These teachers know how to make these in- 
centives appeal to conscience. They are in the fortunate 
position of teaching in private schools, in which the pupils are 
less numerous and more of a class than in public schools. 
They know their own. They can discern and encourage talent 
or, what is equivalent, willingness to make extra effort and 
master rapidly the required program of every class. They can 
hold out the advantage of finishing school life as soon as pos- 
sible. They can get the cooperation of parents and pastors. 
The students themselves will regard promotion as a reward 
well worth working for. Realizing that there is hope of 
rounding out a course in a reasonable period, they will set 
their minds on a complete education and work at it with a will. 

The fact is that wherever a system of Catholic schools is 
established, and not too much hampered by traditions which 
have been permitted to determine programs and hours, and 
credits, it has been observed that the children as a rule finish 
their elementary grades at an age a year or even two below 
that of children finishing at public schools. Here is a distinct 
service which our Catholic schools can gradually render the 
nation. They can set a pace for study in all the schools and, 
by reducing the number of years now supposed essential for 
an elementary education, not only make possible a great 
economy in the number of teachers and in the amount of 
money needed in these schools, but, what is vastly more im- 
portant, they can make it possible for every boy and girl to 
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go forward to the high school for a time at least, and for 
many to go beyond to college with the hope of finishing in a 
reasonable time. 

For in clinging to these long courses we are submitting to 
a tyranny that makes our education a process of retardation 
rather than of progress. Laborious and costly as it has been 
for us to build up a Catholic system of education, we have 
allowed it to become almost doubly laborious and costly by 
following, instead of leading, in the formation of an educa- 
tional system. We have, without questioning, adopted what 
has been devised by those who too often have tried to make 
our schools a source of occupation for countless place-holders, 
and an incessant drain on the public purse rather than an 
earnest drilling ground on which the eager and precocious 
young American can be equipped without delay for the work 
of life. Already a reaction has set in and the extremely 
radical suggestion has come from certain high quarters in 
education to cut high-school and college courses down to two 
years each. 

As the courses are now, they may make idlers rather than 
hustlers, to use our characteristic words. With sixteen years 
devoted to what should be done in twelve, with short hours 
only five days a week, with holidays aplenty, and vacation 
growing longer every year, it is small wonder that we are 
not producing serious scholarship. The earnest young boy 
or girl, who is not looking forward to a profession, finds it 
irksome and quits after high school, feeling it is time to be 
doing something serious. They begin life without having 
acquired a habit of reading, or of thinking, without having 
formed a taste for anything mental, all of which they might 
have acquired had they been advanced to college instead of 
high school at the age of fourteen. 

All this will sound revolutionary to many—and it is so. 
The revolution is needed. It is the unfortunate tendency 
of modern education to delay the time when young people 
may assume responsibility. Think of Charles Borromeo, ad- 
ministrator of the Papal Revenues and Papal Secretary of 
State before he was twenty-four years old! He was not ex- 
ceptional in that day. His scholarship is not common in any 
country today. It needs a revolution to get back to that 
standard, but the revolution need not be violent. Here is 
work that is best performed by acting on the motto: “Festina 
lente!” Hasten slowly, if only we keep in mind that slowly 
in this case means cautiously, so that a more familiar version 
would be: “Watch your step!” 

Revolutionary as the change ‘may seem, it is not as revolu- 
tionary as nine-tenths of the proposals that are almost daily 
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set before us for education in our schools. All these proposals 
are inspired by the discovery that our schools are failing to 
give results, that they are not winning the young to study; 
that only by force of law will the average boy and girl go to 
the “continuation” school; that pupils as a rule are after 
counts, not knowledge; that judges and bar associations must 
labor to tone up young lawyers to apply themselves to know 
even what is elementary in the law; that medical associations 
are deploring the lack of medical scholarship in their sacred 
profession ; that university, college and schoo] boards generally 
are lowering the per cent that denoted knowledge, so as not 
to have too many miss examinations. 

What is the reason for all this? It is simply this: that 
the more the years of study are increased, the less the pupil is 
formed to do the one thing that brings him to school, to 
acquire the habit of study, and to study with interest, with 
earnestness, with an eagerness that enables one to grasp 
or “comprehend,” as the good old word used to be, when 
we wanted to know a thing through and through. The hope 
of education, and a solid hope it is, in the United States 
today is this simple reform or revolution—call it what you 
will. With less time let there be more effort, fewer years and 
more study. It is this happy consummation that Catholic 
schools of all grades can more effectively than any other sys- 
tem help to bring about. It is a consummation toward which 
teachers and pupils will gladly cooperate if only encouraged 
by those who have charge of our schools and by Catholic 
parents.—Baltimore Catholic Review. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The following comment of the London Universe on the 
new Regulations for Secondary Schools is interesting in the 
light it throws on the secondary school problem as it is being 
faced by English Catholics: 


The Draft Regulations for Secondary Schools for the year 
ending August, 1923, have just been published, and although 
Catholics will not scan them with the same disfavor as when 
the repressive Articles 23 and 24 flaunted their hostility, they 
will certainly evoke plenty of criticism. Various changes 
affecting the age and conditions of entrance to the recognized 
secondary schools are proposed, but apart from the details, 
their real importance lies in the evidence they give of the 
mind of the board and the tendencies in the secondary school 
world. 

The indications could not be clearer that, in future, the 
schools must, by the selection of suitable pupils at an early 
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age, put themselves in a position to do real secondary work. 
Ability to pay fees is not sufficient. Since the demand for 
admission to the secondary schools outruns the supply of 
available places, the qualifying test must now become a com- 
petitive one. After August, 1923, preference must be given 
to those “who on grounds of superior capacity and promise 
are considered likely to profit most by instruction in the 
school.” 

The day of the dullard in higher education is over. The 
purse strings of public money are to be tightened henceforth 
against those of low mental caliber, fee paying or not, who 
cannot cope with secondary work. 

Whilst insistence upon the pupils remaining at least four 
years at the secondary school is maintained, it is now definitely 
stated that the authorities may refuse to admit fee-paying or 
free-place pupils over twelve years of age. Admission under 
ten years of age is deprecated, and eleven seems to be the 
most suitable age according to the board for entrance to a 
secondary school. 

At present this is a precept, but it is likely to become a 
commandment. If, however, it is rigidly applied, it is bound 
to entail hardship upon children of slower mental develop- 
ment and those unable to excel in examinations at the early 
age of eleven. Against them the doors of the secondary 
school will be closed, and they must either continue at the 
elementary school or go to expensive private academies, which 
do not receive state or rate aid and are not subject to the 
regulations. 

Although the board in recent years has steadfastly dis- 
couraged and even forbidden external examinations for the 
lower forms in the secondary schools, it does not, with any 
consistency, maintain this attitude towards examinations for 
children in the elementary schools. In the new draft it 
endorses the opinion of the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Free Places, wherein it is main- 
tained that “the advantages of a well-conducted examination 
outbalance its occasional mistakes.” 

For entrance examinations, the board suggests a written 
test in English and arithmetic, followed by an oral test in 
border-line cases. “The papers, written answers, record of 
marks or other materials relating to the test, should be re- 
tained for a period of not less than six months, and must be 
available for inspection by the board.” 

The implications in this requirement will be recognized 
by the teachers in the elementary schools, as it is the thin 
edge of the wedge for the reintroduction of a general indi- 
vidual examination at the age of eleven for all pupils. Some 
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local education authorities and inspectors have been nibbling 
at this, and their opportunity seems to have arrived. The 
Report on Free Places and Scholarships has already recom- 
mended that “all boys and girls in elementary schools who 
have reached the age of eleven should be examined for scholar- 
ship purposes.” 

Apprehensions of a return to the old evils of the examina- 
tion system forced the teacher representatives on the com- 
mittee to dissent, and in their note they stated that “we hold 
strongly the view that the ideal test for admission to a sec- 
ondary school is the satisfactory completion of the normal 
course in a primary school, the standard of attainments in 
which should be ascertained mainly by inspection, including 
the examination of the school records and the scripts of 
the children.” But the board, according to the draft, has 
decided on the side of examination, and so must it be. 

The inference from the changes is that the board is deter- 
mined to take full advantage of the great demand for admis- 
sion to secondary schools, not by encouraging the provision 
of new buildings but by restricting entrance to pupils of 
capacity and promise, weeding out those who fail to make 
progress, increasing the fees, and raising the whole standard 
of secondary education. 

Whilst no great exception can be taken to most of these 
new conditions, the situation they create only strengthens 
the contention of those who demand the reorganization of 
the elementary schools so as to provide the opportunity of 
secondary education for all pupils above eleven in their own 
schools. An important aspect of this necessity presents itself 
in a speech by Mr. Richards, H. M. Chief Inspector of Ele- 
mentary Schools. Speaking at a recent conference, he said 
that “the very bright children in the elementary schools who 
go to secondary schools are lost to the working classes. Those 
children went to the professional class, and sometimes they 
were not sympathetic to the class they had left. It was 
the older children in the elementary schools who were going 
to be the leaders of the trade unions and of labor.” This 
can also be affirmed of the Catholic children who proceed to 
the secondary schools. They are generally lost to parochial 
work and parish activities. To redress the balance, the obvious 
step is to give the best possible education to the children who 
remain in the ordinary school. 


REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO 
‘The New World comments editorially on the high-school 
program that Archbishop Mundelein has put under way in the 
city of Chicago: 
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A quarter of a century ago it was the ambition of many 
pastors in the larger parishes to complete their system of 
education by adding to it a high school. In several instances 
these ventures were exceedingly successful, and, in fact, in 
no case was there a failure. A shifting population made such 
adventures rather precarious because each ten years saw more 
than a dissemination of parishes located close to the center 
of the city. But the experiment in high-school education, 
if such it can be called, amply demonstrated that the Church 
can well and effectually conduct this type of education side 
by side with the similar system of the public schools. Grow- 
ing needs for equipment and the increasing number of pupils 
demanding high-school education suggested to His Grace the 
idea that certain sections of the city should be divided off, and 
a central high school be erected in them for the secondary 
education of girls. The first of these regional high schools 
will open its new building at the coming school session. The 
Immaculata, in its choice location and its artistic beauty, 
sets an admirable example for similar enterprises that are 
already under way. The September of 1923 will see a re- 
gional high school on the far south side, directed by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Two or three more are under contempla- 
tion. Meanwhile the older parochial high schools will continue 
to afford ample facilities until the burden is taken from the 
parishes and spread more evenly on the Catholic population. 


THE POPE AND GYMNASTICS 


A group of Catholic gymnasts, 132 in number, young men 
and girls from Belgium, who were returning from the meeting 
of Catholic gymnasts in Brno, in Czecho-Slovakia, diverted 
their journey so that they might pass through Rome and 
secure an audience of the Holy Father. Clad in gymnastic 
‘costume, they were received in the Sala Ducale. Their presi- 
dent read an address in which he recorded that twice before, 
in 1908 and 1913, they had the honor of being received by the 
Pope, and it was with great satisfaction they found themselves 
in Rome in the presence of the Supreme Pontiff, whose bless- 
ing they begged for themselves and on their society. The 
Holy Father replied in French, and after expressing his 
pleasure in giving them and their society his paternal bless- 
ing, he said: 


You are Catholic gymnasts: in those two words are summed 
up all I could wish you to be. Esto quod diceris—Catholics 
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and gymnasts, for that is only putting into other words that 
very wise old maxim: Mens sana in corpore sano. Be gym- 
nasts—that is, keep your body strong and healthy, able to 
endure fatigue. Keep your body under control. Be Catho- 
lics—that is, keep your mind healthy, healthy in the noblest 
sense of the word; a mind that knows Christ and His law 
and translates it into practice in daily life. Be, then, in 
reality, what your name implies, and you will make that name 
serve to a noble Christian end, for everything ought to be 
done by a Christian to serve to the glory of God. Your work 
will really be an apostolate and your muscular Christianity 
a magnificent occasion to spread the beneficent influence of a 
good example. Your title sums up everything, and you have 
to show what is signified by that title by an honest, clean, 
straightforward life, showing that by being good gymnasts 
and good Catholics you are good citizens. 


THE FUTURE OF THE REGENTS 


That the system of regents’ examinations in New York 
State is likely to be changed in the near future is indicated 
by reports from the State Education Department at Albany. 
The present system, which has been in use many years, has 
been condemned in the recent rural school survey on the 
ground that it overlooks entirely advances made in late years 
in the direction of standard tests and measurements. While 
it is not likely that the old regents’ examinations will be 
abandoned, it is certain that they will be reformed so that the 
dependable material developed through well-established meth- 
ods of measuring achievements of pupils and of schools may 
be utilized. The state authorities seem to realize that there 
is need for a wide study of the entire problem.—American 
School Board Journal. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Vergil, A Biography, by Tenney Frank. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1922. Pp. 200. 

Hitherto, biographies of Vergil have been based on Donatus’ 
life of Vergil, and whatever information could be gleaned 
from the Eclogues, Georgics, and ASneid. The meager Vita 
by Donatus has been shown to be “a conglomeration of a few 
chance facts set into a mass of later conjecture derived from 
a literal-minded interpretation of the Eclogues, to which there 
gathered during the credulous and neurotic decades of the 
second and third centuries an accretion of irresponsible gos- 
sip,” and the stray bits of information to be found in the 
recognized works of Vergil have been few indeed. Accordingly 
our knowledge of Vergil’s life has been based on an exceed- 
ingly meager collection of facts. 

However, the minor poems attributed to Vergil and collected 
in the so-called Appendix Vergiliana are full of personal 
reminiscences, and, although until recently pronounced un- 
authentic, are now, thanks to a series of detailed studies, 
accepted at their face value. “They reveal many important 
facts about his daily life, his occupations, his ambitions and 
his ideals, and, best of all, they disclose the processes by which 
the poet during an apprenticeship of ten years developed the 
mature are of the Georgics and the Aineid.” A _ fresh consid- 
eration of the long known facts of Vergil’s life in their proper 
relation with the information contained in the minor poems 
fully justifies this new biography. Furthermore, one could 
hardly select a better man for the work than Professor Frank. 
With his intimate knowledge of Roman history, the maximum 
value is derived from the source material at hand. Even 
the old facts seem to contain a new or greater significance 
under his handling. A slight objection may be raised that 
the author has too readily accepted all of the minor poems 
as genuine, because a considerable doubt still exists con- 
cerning the authenticity of several. 

At first glance one may be surprised at the small space 
devoted to the Aineid. The reason for this is to be found 
fn the preface. The author is concerned only with the poet’s 
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actual life. He has eschewed the larger task of literary 
criticism and has also avoided the subject of Vergil’s literary 
sources. Concerning Vergil’s actual life, little is to be found 
in the Aneid. 

The volume as a whole, while written with scholarly accu- 
racy, makes very pleasing reading. A teacher or lover of 
Vergil would certainly regard the work as indispensable. 

Roy J. Dererraki. 


The Catholic Citizen, by John A. Lapp, LL.D. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 242. 

Great changes have taken place in the teaching of citizen- 
ship, since the days of the traditional formal text in civics. 
These changes have been uniformly in the way of improvement 
and are the natural reflex of the advance in scientific knowl- 
edge of things social. The war brought into relief the prob- 
lem of Americanization, and this in turn has caused us to 
examine more critically the materials and methods we have 
been using for the purpose of civic training. Discounting 
the prevalence of cant and an occasional leaning toward arti- 
ficiality, there is no gainsaying the fact the average child 
who finishes the elementary schools today has a much better 
notion of the political and social structure of his country 
than did those who in the olden days performed remarkable 
memory feats with the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

Dr. Lapp has prepared a text for the Catholic elementary 
schools that includes all the best elements of the modern civics. 
The ideal of citizenship he seeks to express “is the promotion 
of fair play, justice and square dealing for all people.” He 
treats of the various phases of American life, political, social, 
and economic, in a succinct and interesting fashion. There 
are chapters on the government, on education, on health pro- 
tection, on delinquency and its correction, on thrift, on prob- 
lems of the city and the country, on capital and labor, and 
other like subjects. Each chapter carries with it questions 
for review and questions for community study, the latter 
suggesting the possible use of the project method. 

There are a few things that one misses in the book, There 
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should have been a chapter on the Church as a social agent 
in America. It is true that the social activities of the Church 
are implied throughout, but an ex professo treatment of the 
matter would have served an excellent purpose. And the 
chapter on education leaves something to be desired. The 
right of Catholics to maintain their own schools is brought 
out clearly enough, but too little is said about these schools. 
There should have been something on the management and 
administration of Catholic schools, on Catholic school officers, 
on the function of religious communities and their super- 
visors. The work of the Catholic higher schools, of the Bu- 
reau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
of the Catholic Educational Association, should have been 
stressed, even at the risk of becoming fulsome. Catholics 
need to know more of the machinery of their education, its 
financial problems, its supervision. And we are sorry Mr. 
Lapp could not find a better picture to illustrate Catholic edu- 
cational activity. On one page we find a picture of a beau- 
tiful, modern public school building; on another, over the 
caption, “Catholic Education,” we behold a nun, leading a 
group of children into church. No doubt there is a poetic 
side to this selection, but it might suggest that our critics 
are right when they say that all the Catholic schools are for 
is to herd children into the Church. 

With this exception, the many illustrations are well chosen 
and interesting in themselves. That the book will prove 
useful goes without saying. Even if the cost would deter 
some from adopting it, every teacher of civics should possess 
a copy and it could be used to good effect as supplementary 
reading. 


GrorGE JOHNSON. 


Forty Notifiable Diseases: A Simple Discussion of the More 
Important Communicable Diseases, by Hiram Byrd, B.S., 
M.D., Department of Hygiene, University of Alabama. 
Kraft. vi + 74 pages. Price, 60 cents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 

“This book about communicable diseases is a summary of 


important facts that should be a part of the information pos- 
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sessed by every citizen. It sets forth only those aspects of 
the subject that a layman can reasonably be expected to 
assimilate, but at the same time includes all the facts and 
ideas that it is desirable for him to know. 

“The author is an experienced and practical worker who 
knows exactly where efforts should be directed to secure the 
maximum health return. He explains the facts in such sim- 
ple form that even a junior high-school student can master 
them, and those without a working knowledge of biology 
can gain a thorough grounding in the principal facts con- 
nected with communicable diseases.” 


